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The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 





Baker and Thorndike: EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Scientific balance between attractive content and prac- 
tical method 


Primer 

First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 


Fifth Reader 
Sixth Reader 
Seventh Reader 
Eighth Reader 


McMurry and Parkins: GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Geography (4-6) 


Advanced Geography (6-8) 


with State Supplement 
Thralls’ Geography of Pennsylvania 


Bound separately or with the Advanced Geography 

















WINSTON 

















GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Let J. Russell Smith, Professor of 
Economic Geography, Columbia Univer- 
sity, help to teach your classes. Use 


his series 
HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


BookI. Peoples and Countries 
For Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Book II. Regions and Trade 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Dr. Smith has been eminently success- 
ful as a teacher of Geography, a writer 
of articles on Geography, and as an au- 
thor of textbooks. 





May we send you literature describing 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY? 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street . Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 

















A FIRST BOOK in 
EDUCATION 


By 
Louis E. Heinmiller, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, State Normal 
School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


This latest addition to The Cen- 
tury Education Series—designed for 
use as a text in normal schools and 
other teacher-training institutions— 
presents to the beginning student 
of education an introductory com- 
posite view of the field of elementary 
education and makes clear the ideals 
and aims of the various divisions of 


this field. 


You are invited to write for further information re- 
garding this book. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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University of Pittsburgh 


An Institution Dedicated to Community Service 


HE PEOPLE OF PITTS- 

BURGH and of Western 
Pennsylvania are engaged in a 
movement which will revolu- 
tionize both the physical and 
the spiritual aspects of higher 
education. They are about to 
build a great ‘‘Cathedral of 
Learning’’—the most brilliant, 
courageous and beautiful plan 
for a modern university ever 
conceived. The idea behind this 
building, the idea that animates 
the entire work of the institu- 
tion is simply this: The business 
of a university is to make it pos- 
sible for every student to rise to | | 
the highest character and a- ‘act VIB 
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to bring all its resources to the 
service of the whole community. 








Summer Session, 1925 


| Six Weeks, June 29-Aug. 7 Registration, June 25, 26, 27 


"T’HE SUMMER SESSION of the University of Pittsburgh is built 
upon this same platform. It offers, for instance: 


1. Professional courses fitted to the needs of all kinds of teachers and 
school administrators. 


2. Demonstration secondary and elementary schools under actual 
working conditions, in cooperation with the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education. 


3. A strong program of teachers’ courses under a full-time faculty in 
the city of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


4. Full curricula in all regular academic branches and in Business 
Administration and Engineering. Graduate work may be begun or con- 
tinued under the regular department heads. 


For COMPLETE INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 29-August 8 





Intensive Courses in 
Administration and 
Supervision 
by Members of the 


Department of Public 
Instruction 














and others 
Special Courses for 
Asst. County Superintendents 
and Rural Supervisors 








Send for Special Bulletin to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Summer Term 
OPENS JUNE 23, 1925 





The College provides during the regular 
year and in the summer term unusually wide 
and attractive schedules of courses for teach- 
ers and prospective teachers. Exceptional 
advantages for teachers in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools will be offered in the 
Summer Term. 


Memorial Hall and the new Colonial are 
modern and beautifully appointed dormi- 
tories for men and women. 


The wholesome and healthful surroundings 
and the recreational advantages appeal to 
many. 





For reservations and additional 
information write 


President WEIR C. KETLER, or Registrar 
HAROLD O. WHITE 


Grove City, Pa. 



































Albright College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 5, 1925 





The College has an exceptional record 
in the preparation of young men and 
women for careers as teachers. Gradu- 
ates are now teaching in nearly all the 
large city high schools in Pennsylvania. 

Courses in Education offered during 
the Summer will be especially helpful. 

Laboratories well equipped for work in 
chemical and biological sciences. 

Only experienced campus professors in 
charge of classes during the summer. 

For special announcements of Summer 
Session and for the regular catalog write to 


Cc. A. BOWMAN, President 
MYERSTOWN, PA. 








Are You Thinking of Going 


Into Business ? 
Thousands of School Men Are Con- 
templating This Step 

If you are in this class, have you thought 
your way through the problem? 

A few years on our staff would give 
you such an insight into and a grasp of 
sales and business principles as you can 
get in no other way. 

If you have a strong, forceful character 
you might be able to find with us just 
the work you have been looking for. 

LaSalle Extension University is admit- 
tedly the leader in Adult Education. We 
have trained over a half million men and 
women. Our active student body of 
90,000 averages over 30 years of age. 
The business they are in constitutes their 
laboratory. Our instruction staff compares 
favorably with the faculty of any of the 
great universities. 

School Superintendents and Principals of the 
right type can qualify for important and lucrative 
positions in our membership extension work; and 
we would like to discuss a permanent connection 


with our institution with a few strong, resource- 
ful school men. 


Our Men Learn Business and Make Money 
H. H. FITTS 


LaSalle Extension University 
1315 Walnut Street - Philadelphia,'Pa. 
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Lebanon Valley 
College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—July 31 





Courses for teachers aiming to meet 
certification requirements 





Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees 





Fifty per cent. enrollment increase last year. 
Ideal living conditions. Modern dormitories 
for men and women. Expert chef. Unsur- 
passed table service. Beautiful buildings 
and campus. 

Able faculty. Work fully accredited. Cer- 
tificates accepted by State departments and 
all colleges and universities accepting sum- 
mer wn Expenses moderate. 





Write for bulletin 
Christian R. Gingrich, Secretary 
Annville, Pa. 











TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools :—Theology,Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chiropody 

School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


University High School 


Summer Session, July 6 to August 14, 1925 
Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Columbia 7600 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Bucknell 


University 


July 6 to August 14, 1925 


Superb Location 
Professional Courses 
Academic Courses 


Demonstration School 


Address: Secretary, Lewisburg, Pa. 











The College of Education 
University of Cincinnati 


OFFERS 


Three year teacher-training programs 
for students having had two years of liberal 
arts work. Special training courses for Ele- 
mentary, Junior and Senior High School, Phy- 
sical Education, Kindergarten, Home Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music, Public School 
Art. Final year combines teaching half-time 
in city schools on pay and advanced univer- 
sity instruction. 


Graduate work under twelve specialists 
in major fields of education. Fullest cooper- 
ation with other colleges of University. De- 
grees of M.A. and Ph.D. granted. 


Summer Term: June 22-July 31 
Autumn Term opens September 21 
Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SMUMER SESSION 1925 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 29 to Aug. 7 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginnin ng June 15 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, thematics, Mechanics, English, 
History, Economics, Drafting and Coal Mining 





Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, Address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






































A Forward Step in Education 


Series which mold, as well as mark, educational 
progress in their respective subjects 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS— 
Barrows and Parker. The beginning book of 
a series which represents a totally new depar- 
ture in the teaching of geography. Interest- 
ing travelogue material, unique development 
of map interpretation, varied exercises, field 
study with pictures. 


HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY and 
HEALTH IN HOME AND NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD.—Bigelow and Broadhurst. An un- 
paralleled exponent of the New Health Edu- 
cation. The facts and happenings of every- 
day living related to the study of health. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING— 
Coleman, Uhl, Hosic. Aims to give the chil- 
dren material worth remembering, to afford 
them pleasure, to help establish desirable 
reading habits, and to teach them to read effectively 
the different kinds of matter which they will meet in 
school and out. 


SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Readings 


Silent and Oral 
By Joun W. Davis 


ohne of the Bureau of Compulsory Education, 
School I ye and Child Welfare, Board 
of Education, New York City 


GRADE V GRADE VI 


The March of Democracy 


By CHESTER F. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois 


Recommended as an English Classic by Frank 
- Scott, Ph.D., University of Illinois 


Pisiaiics | for All 


By AITKEN, MCLAUGHLIN, GAVIN and TAYLOR 
New York City Public Schools 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 W. 39th St. New York City 
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The University of Pennsylvania 


INITS SUMMER SESSION Juty 6-aug. 15 


OFFERS YOU: 


1. A wide range of fundamental courses, both professional and 
general, leading to baccalaureate degrees. 
2. The most extensive program yet available leading to higher 


degrees. 


3. Attractive dormitories for all. 

4. Recreational opportunities of most varied nature and highest 
value—made possible by location in a great city, the heart 
of industrial and historic America, within easy reach of 
mountains and seashore. 


ALL INSTRUCTION IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Write_for catalogue to 


H. LAMAR CROSBY, |Dir. of the Summer School 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
































EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 
‘67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instructionand creditif desired 
For full particulars address 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours Division 


110 East 42nd Street New York 


























FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Que. 


June 30th to August 5th, 1925 


Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French Spoken Entirely French Staff 
Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses 


Write for.circular to the Secretary 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


McGILL UNIVERSITY Montreal, Que. 














American Portable 


Houses 
Provide Approved School Facilities at 
Lowest Cost 
PORTABLE—DURABLE—EASILY ERECTED 


Our Catalogue Describes Our New Type 
Semi-Permanent Buildings 





Stroudsburg Septic 


Tanks 


Solve Your Sewage Disposal Problem—Eliminate 
Cesspools—No Chemicals Used—Reinforced 


Concrete 
For SCHOOLS, FACTORIES and RESIDENCES 





If interested, write or wire for 
catalogue and prices 


SALES INCORPORATED 


R. E Peifer, President P O. Box 276, Easton, Penna. 
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New Seatwork ana Silent Reading 


Endorsed by Prominent Pennsylvania Educators 


Just exactly the new material that Teachers have been looking for—the kind that makes 
your daily work easier because it provides your pupils with fascinating and highly instructive 


employment while conforming strictly to the requirements of your curriculum. 
Teachers and prominent educators throughout Pennsylvania are writing us, ‘‘We consider your 


seatwork material the most practical, up-to-date, and best sets we have ever seen. 
afford to be without the great help which your new 


terial educative, not simply ‘busy-work.’ ”’ 


No Teacher can 
sets offer in class work. We find your new ma- 


Children delight in using these new sets because of the many novel ways in which each may be 
used; the ingenious teacher finds no end of interesting and pleasing effects to be derived once she 


has any or all of this new material at her disposal. 


NO, 2005—PICTURE MAKING. 


ecards for freehand 


Eight model 
cut- 








ee ting with pupil’s direc- 
pweaey omnes tions for assembling post- 
PICTURE ers, and teacher’s verifi- 

cation sheet for checking 


MAKING 


up pupil’s work. For cul- 
tivating the pupil’s ability 
to read understandingly, 
follow directions and con- 
struct something of in- 
terest. Each 40 cents. 


























No. 2005 


No. 2024—PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES. 
A set of sixteen identical cards with pictures of 
thirty-six interesting and familiar objects with 
the name of each object printed in clear type. 
Pictures and words are to be cut apart and then 
paired and matched by the pupils. For teaching 
word recognition and word picture combinations. 
Each 40 cents, . 


NO. 2008—CLASSIFYING WORDS. Eight cards. 
288 different words to 
classify as months of the 








| O°) eum leven 














t year, occupations, parts 
of the body, etc. Each 40 
cents. 











NO. 2007—RIDDLES. Six- 
teen identical cards with 











a SSEStATIaD| 


stereggecnee 
FUtftsrestyy 























+ twelve real conundrums 
oot ag at and &nswers to match. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. Each 

No. 2008 30 cents. 


NO. 2006—THE COLOR BUILDER. Eight cards 
and eight envelopes (containing 539 colored paper 
tablets) and a teacher’s Key Sheet for assemb- 
ling. Each card has five different designs to be 
built with squares, triangles, circles and half 
circles in colors. Harmony of color, symmetry 
of design, recognition of color names. Forty de- 
signs, many extra tablets. Each 50 cents. 


NO. 20083—THOUGHT QUESTIONS AND AN- 

SWERS. Eight new and original thought ques- 

tion cards with answers to match. Over sixty- 

four miscellaneous questions in set. Good for any 

pert grade. Makes the pupils think. Each 
cents. ; 


NO. 2029—TABLET PICTURES. Especially good 
Number Work, Silent Reading, Colors, Designing. 
Eight 9 x 12 inch cards, 1,000 color tablets. Pu- 
Pils lay tablets according to 8 separate instruc- 
tion sheets. Each instruction tells a little story 
about each design. Per set, 50 cents. 


NO. 2004—DESCRIPTIVE SILHOUETTES. Eight 


? 


silhouette cards, four silhou- 
ettes of animals, birds, etc., 
with descriptive sentences, on 
each card. Provides excellent 
Silent Reading material for First 
and Second Grades. Each 40 
cents. 


NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL STO- 
RIES. Light Silent Reading 
Cards. Each card has an inter- 
esting eliptical story. Missing 
card phrases printed at bottom 
of each card are to be cut up 
and placed by pupils. Per set, 
40 cents. 

HARTER’S SILENT 
TEACHERS — NO. 2028— 
PRIMARY READING. A 
brand new idea for silent 
reading seat work. Set con- 
sists of six colored cards, 
with clever little thumb 
nail sketches of fruits, 
candy, nuts and other good 


i 





No. 2004 









































things to eat; wild ani- 
mals, domestic animals, 
birds, etc. 126 pictures in 





all. 

The name of each articie 

below each picture on a 
circular cut-out tablet. 
Work consists of sorting 
correct word under each 
cents. 
CLARA BURD SEAT- 
WORK PICTURES of 
Child Life. A new series, 
ready May ist. Printed in 
seven colors. Size 3% x 5 
inches. With suggestions 
for innumerable uses in 
Seatwork, Silent Reading. 
Booklet making, Compo- 
sition, etc. Twelve pictures 
in each set. Set No. 75— 
Down on the Farm; No. 80 
—When a Fellow Needs a 
Friend; No. 81—Children’s 
Games; No. 82—Wee Wis- 
dom; No. 83—Let’s Pretend; No. 84—Nursery 
Rhymes; No. 85—Hansel and Gretel; No. 86— 
Every Day Work and Play; No. 88—Playtime 
Proverbs; No. 89—Songs We Love. Per set, 30 
cents, 


No. 2028 


out and placing the 
picture. Per set, 60 





Pictures to Color, Posters 


NO. 2050—MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND 
PLAY. Pictures to col- 
or, bound in book 
form with appropriate 
verses and rhymes by 
Edmund Vance Cooke 
under each picture. 
Twelve interesting 
drawings of Mark and 
May in various child- 
interest activities. Pic- 
tures are inserted in a 
special Leatherette 
cover, with a genuine 
sheepskin thong. Ex- 
cellent as gifts to par- 
ents and friends, at 
Christmas time, etc., 
because they represent 
the pupil’s own handwork. Each 20 cents. 














No. 2050 


NO. 2064—MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO 
COLOR, A _ braad 
new set, ready May 
1st. Excellent for 
pupils’ color work, 
and then to be used 
for schoolroom deco- 
ration. Black and 
white outlines with 
rhymes are printed 
on pure white 3 ply 
cardboard, with 
complete directions 
for crayon or water 
coloring. Set in- 
cludes Rub-a-Dub, Dub; Little Miss Muffet, Lit- 
tle Tommy Tucker, Old Mother Hubbard, Mis- 
tress Mary, Old Woman Tossed Up in a Basket, 
See Saw, Bye Baby Bunting. Little Boy Blue, 
and Sing a Song of Six-pence. Per set, 35 cents. 





Write for Our FREE Seatwork Catalog which includes many additional new numbers 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. (20Finb Snito 
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Let the Pilot Steer Your Course in Arithmetic 





TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR 








KY 








NEWSON @ COMPAN 











A NEW SERIES 
of Arithmetics for 


STEVENS 

Grades Three to wale eee 
anamees Fight, both inclu- 
STEVENS -VAN SICKLE sive, with a Teach- 
ers’ Manual for 
Grades One, Two, 
Three,and Four, sup- 


plemented by Drill 
Cards—Foundation 
Number Work for 
the first four grades. 





THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 





TA. a* 
TA aa F ~~ 
NEWSON @ COMPANY 















NEWSON & C OMPANY 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 


‘“‘Largest Teachers Protective Organization of its Kind in the World’’ 


Three Classes of Protection 


ORIGINAL OR CLASS “B” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 

Benefits: 
$10 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$10 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$10 per week for period of Quarantine 
$100 for Natural Death. $250 for Accidental 


Deat 
$3 per week Old Age Benefit upon reaching age 
65, to all who joined before 51st birthday 


CLASS “D” CERTIFICATE 


Accident Protection 


Cost: $6.00 per Year 
Benefits: 


$20 per week for Accident 
$1,000 for Accidental Death 





CLASS “C” CERTIFICATE 
Sickness and Accident Protection 
Cost: $12.00 per Year 
Benefits: 
$15 per week for Sickness or Accident 
$15 per week for 3 weeks of Convalescence 
$15 per week for period of Quarantine 
$250 for Accidental Death 
There is an $8.00 annual dues form of Class C 
} ae also,—paying $10 per week bene- 
ts 


FACTS 

The Teachers Protective Union was organized in 
1912. 
The present Membership is over 13,000. 

Benefits of over ONE-HALF MILLION DOL- 
LARS have been paid to members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated 
for the protection of members. 





Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1925. 
Teachers Protective Union: 

Enclosed find receipt for benefits I received 
because of recent illness, I thank you most 
sincerely for your fairness and promptness in 
the adjustment of this claim. I consider it 
well worth while to belong to an Organization 
such as yours, and wish you great success in 
the building up of a large membership. 

Respectfully, Elam J. Snyder. 





AMONG THE UNSOLICITED 


Oil City, March 27, 1926. 


Teachers Protective Union: 


Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
prompt response to my claim. The amount of 
check you sent is entirely satisfactory. I shall 
always say a good word for the Union. 


Very truly yours, 
Josephine Planter. 
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How Would You Like Us to Hand You This Much Money in Case of Sickness 
or Accident? We'll Do It, and More, Too, if Necessary 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


is the Original Association for the Protection of Teachers against Sickness, 
Accident, or Quarantine, and the sole organization which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


The “EDUCATORS?” is just what its name implies—a beneficial association. 
Almost 60% of the total money expended during 1924 was paid to its members 
in BENEFITS. More than 22% of the outlay was put into its Surplus Account 
in the form of INVESTMENTS. It will be seen that more than 80% of the 
total outlay was for the direct benefit of its members, since all invested funds 
belong to them. Less than 10% was expended for the salaries of four officers 
and six clerks, ten people in all. 


Benefits Paid, $325,000.00 


_ This Association has never increased its dues, or asked its members for a 
single extra penny to help out, weathering every nation-wide epidemic, paying 
every bona-fide claim in full, building its splendid surplus besides. 


Conducted by School Men of High Repute 


Its membership includes city and county superintendents, normal and high 
school principals, college professors, and teachers in every grade of school work. 
Your affiliation with the Association will give you the necessary sickness and 
accident protection, and professional standing as well. 


The Protection: Four Classes to choose from, ranging in benefits from 
$10.00 to $25.00 per week. Every contract carries interesting provisions for 
Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age Disability, Natural and Accidental Death. 


The Cost: From $8.00 to $24.00 per year, according to Class. 


If you are not already a member, and are interested in your own welfare, 
you will ask us for literature today. Let us tell you the whole story. You will 
be under no obligations. 


Splendid Commission Paid to Teachers for Part-Time Work 
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This Vacation Travel and see 


California 


HAVANA PANAMA CANAL 








Glorious days at sea. Gay hours in 
colorful Havana. Through the Pan- 
ama Canal by daylight, and stops at 
interesting San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. By rail across the 
continent. No more thrilling vaca- 
tion—choose it this summer! 


ONE WAY 


Round Trip *335 ae 





From your home town (on main line points) and back, 
in either direction. 





Rate includes first cabin ticket, meals 
and berth on Panama Pacific liner, 
New York to Havana, Panama Canal, 
San Diego, LosAngeles,San Francisco, 
or vice versa and railroad ticket over 
choice of routes, with authorized stop- 
over privileges. 

Second cabin . . $245 Intermediate . . $220 

Third cabin . . $190 


Round Trip by Water $425 


Second cabin . - $260 Intermediate . . $210 
Third cabin . . $150 


Rates effective to October 31 
Write today for information! 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. Jd, Broadway, New York; S. E. Corner 15th and Locust Sts., Philadel- 
“Shia; 460 Market St., San Francisco; our offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship or railroad agent 


















A 15-day cruise through 
two oceans on largest 
and fastest ships in 
inter-coastal service. 
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The Pennsylvania State 


Normal 


Schools 





Professional Courses for the preparation for teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, = Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 
East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 

Education and courses by corres- 


pondence). 
T. T. Allen, Principal. 


Edinboro ‘tia courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 
C. C. Crawford, Principal. 
Indiana (special courses in Art, Commerce, 


Home Economics and Music). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library and 
Art Education). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 
Lock Haven 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





The best professional opinion of the 


teachers shall have reached this standard. 
fessional course beginning in September. 


to High School Graduation. 
summer and extension courses. 





wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 


High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 


granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 


country and the Iaw of the Common- 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








faculties. Comfortable living conditions, Delightful locations. 
le rates for board and lodging. 


Competent 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonab! 
on request. Address the principal, 


Opportunities for reo- 
Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 


BESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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more practical applications, increased use 
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KEYSTONE TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 


(Formerly Glick Travel Service, Inc.) 


Have you decided on your summer trip? We urge that you act soon, for tours are 


filling up, and boat space is limited and cannot be added to. Following are some sug- 
gestions: 


TOUR A—CALIFORNIA-ALASKA—The Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Mt. 
Rainier, the Inside Passage, the Canadian Rockies are a few of the high lights 
of this wonderful 44-day trip. (Robert J. Adams, Jr., Director.) 


TOUR B—JASPER-GLACIER-YELLOWSTONE. Three of the great moun- 
tain with time enough in each for a real acquaintance with the great 
outdoors. (Rudolph W. Birdsell, Jr., Director.) 


TOUR C—-EUROPE. Student-Teacher Tours at minimum rates, attractive itin- 
eraries. 
TOUR D—-TWO TOURS TO CALIFORNIA, 18 days, $345; one leaving July 


11; the other August 15. A wonderful trip for the teacher who must econo- 
mize both in time and money. 


All-expense tours to Cuba and Mexico. Independent tours to New England, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, etc. 


Independent tours planned anywhere 
WRITE FOR LEAFLETS AND TERMS OF TOURS 


2216 Land Title Building COMFORT WITH 
Rittenhouse 5151 Philadelphia ECONOMY 
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Pennsylvania’s 
educational world 
was deeply griev- 
ed to learn that 
J. George Becht, 
State Superinten- 
dent of Public In- 
struction since 
1923, had died at 
the University 
Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, April 26, 
1925 after a lin- 
gering illness. 
While his many 
friends through- 
out the State 
feared that he 
would not be re- 
stored to health, 
the news of his 
death was never- 
theless a great 
shock to all of 
them. 

The story of 
Dr. Becht’s life is 
intimately con- 
nected with the 
history of the 
public schools of 
the State. Born 
on a farm near 
Montoursville, 
July 17, 1865, he 
attended the Ly- 
coming County 
grade schools and 
when only fifteen years old began his teaching 
career in a country school. 

He was graduated in the first class of the 
Lycoming Normal School and then entered 
Lafayette College from which he received four 
degrees, bachelor of science in 1890, master of 
science in 1893, master of arts in 1896, and 
Se.D. in 1910. Dr. Becht did post-graduate 
work at Harvard and at Columbia University, 
completing his work at Columbia in 1904. The 
honorary degree of Sc.D. was conferred on him 
in 1906 by Bucknell University, and that of 
LL.D. by Ohio Northern University in 1924. 
He has for years been a trustee of Lafayette 
College. 

He became principal of the Lycoming Nor- 
mal School in 1890, resigning in 1893 to be- 
come superintendent of Lycoming County 
Schools. In 1903 he went to West Chester 
State Normal School as professor of psy- 
chology. 


Death Claims J. George Becht 





J. GEORGE BECHT 


Two years lat- 
_er he left West 
Chester to become 
principal of the 
Clarion State 
Normal School. 
In the eight years 
that Dr. Becht 
was at the head 
of this normal 
school it grew by 
leaps and bounds. 
When he became 
principal the to- 
tal enrollment 
was 70 and when 
he left the enroll- 
ment was 700. 
His work at 
Clarion received 
State-wide recog- 
nition. When the 
State Board of 
Education was 
first organized in 
1912, they made 
a state-wide sur- 
vey to determine 
the man best fit- 
ted for the highly 
important post of 
executive secre- 
tary to this 
board, and the 
choice fell on Dr. 
Becht. He filled 
this place with 
distinction. 
Among many other things a few stand out as 
distinct achievements. He greatly improved 
teaching and other conditions in the normal 
schools; he organized the professional library 
for Pennsylvania teachers out of which has 
grown the present library bureau of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction; he planned, 
organized and carried out the work now done 
by the bureau of school buildings that has been 
of such great service in improving public school 
building projects throughout the State; he was 
instrumental in opening negotiations leading 
to the purchase of the Normal Schools by the 
State and he was deeply interested in the 
founding and growth of the permanent school 
fund in Pennsylvania, recognizing the need 
for such a fund and the wide possibilities of 
pe gen its wise administration would pro- 
vide. 
His able work in this position led to his ap- 
pointment in 1919 as first deputy State Su- 
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perintendent. In 1923 Dr. Becht succeeded 
Thomas E. Finegan as Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Pennsylvania. He was then 
only partially on the way to recovery after 
a serious operation. His friends feared his 
physical strength was not sufficient to stand 
the strain of heavy responsibility at a trying 
time. Dr. Becht regarded the appointment as 
a call to service and accepted it in that fine 
spirit that always characterized him. He put 
into the work of his high office all the strength 
and energy and force he could muster. He 
spared himself not one iota. He overtaxed 
his strength; he broke under the strain; he 
died, as he always wished to die, a gallant 
soldier giving his best and dying in a great 
cause. ‘ 

For years Dr. Becht was an active member 
of the P. S. E. A. and always had its interests 
at heart. He served as president in 1912. His 
interest in the organization continued unabat- 
ed in the years following his presidency. He 
could always be depended on for helpful par- 
ticipation in programs and for wise counsel. 
As Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1923- 
25, he was ex officio a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Executive Council. 

Funeral services were held at Williamsport 
on Wednesday, April 29. The floral tributes, 
the attendance of distinguished present and 
former officials of the State, the presence of a 
large number of the educational leaders of the 
State, the simplicity but deep solemnity of the 
funeral service, all evidenced the respect, the 
esteem, the love that went out to this fine 
leader of educational thought in Pennsylvania. 

Summarizing Dr. Becht’s contribution to the 
progress of education in Pennsylvania,—he 
was largely responsible for the upbuilding of 
the Clarion Normal School; he organized the 
campaign for an increase in teachers’ salaries, 
resulting in the Woodruff Salary Act; he was 
actively engaged in the work that culminated 
in the Teachers’ Retirement Act; as executive 
secretary he organized the work of the State 
Board of Education, directed its many activi- 
ties out of which grew the library bureau, the 
bureau of school buildings, the purchase cf 
the normal schools and the founding of the 
permanent State School Fund. 

There is no phase of school work in the 
State which Dr. Becht has not touched and in- 
fluenced to a greater or less degree by his 
fine ability and wide experience. He taught 
a rural school and there and as a county su- 
perintendent he learned to know at first hand 
the problems of the rural schools and his heart 
went out to them. Only death stayed his hand 
in his effort to help them. He trained teachers 
at the Lycoming County Normal School in his 
early years, later at West Chester, and later 
yet as Principal of Clarion Normal School; he 
was the moving spirit in the State Board of 
Education as its executive secretary; his spirit 
was felt as Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in endeavoring to bring about bet- 
ter conditions in higher education in Pennsyl- 
vania; as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, he gave his all to the work, but the 
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grim reaper cut him down before the harvest 
time. 

His friends in educational circles in Penn- 
sylvania and his other friends, and both are 
legion, are mourning, not so much that an hon- 
ored State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has died, as that they have lost a dearly 
loved friend, one whose hand clasp was al- 
ways warm, whose heart and mind were al- 
ways open to them, whose helpful kindly ad- 
vice was always at their command, whose de- 


-votion to duty and desire to serve were al- 


ways at command, even beyond his physical 
strength. 

Dr. Becht and State Superintendent Becht 
will live in our memories for what he has been 
and what he has done for education in Penn- 
sylvania; but George Becht will live in the 
hearts of Pennsylvania educators and others 
because they loved him.—Chas. S. Davis. 





OFFICERS OF THE NORTHEASTERN 
CONVENTION DISTRICT ELECTED 
MAY 16, 1925 


President, A. A. Killian, Forty Fort; 1st 
Vice-President, Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg; 
2nd Vice-President, Clara A. Wenans, Mans- 
field S. N. S.; Secretary, A. P. Diffendafer, 
Nanticoke; Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Department Presidents 


County Superintendents, F. H. Taylor, Mon- 
trose; District Superintendents and Supervis- 
ing Principals, J. J. Koekler, Honesdale; Col- 
lege and Teacher Training, T. T. Allen, 
Stroudsburg, S. N. S.; Junior High School, W. 
A. Herr, Hazleton; Senior High School, A. E. 
Quackenbush, Towanda; Rural Schools, George 
A. Farrell, Muncy; Grade Schools, Eleanor 
Troxell, Bloomsburg S. N. S.; Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts, Ray Cole, Blooms- 
burg; Music, Leon Bly, Carbondale; Health 
Education and Athletics, A. Lester Crapser, 
Scranton. 

Resolutions Committee 

Frank McCarthy, Miner’s Mills; George L. 
Swank, Sunbury; Mary Welsh, Danville; W. 
H. Fehr, Dushore; Mary McAndrew, Carbon- 
dale; John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock; C. B. 
Dissinger, Milford. 





SEND IT IN 


If you have a bit of news, 
Send it in; 

Or a joke that will amuse, 
Send it in; 


A story that is true, 

An incident that’s new, 

We want to hear from you— 
Send it in; 


Never mind about the style, 

If the news is worth the while, 

It may help or cause a smile, 
Send it in! 














Geography—A Study of Relationships 
(Copyright, 1925) 


Professor of Economic Geography, Columbia University : 
Author of Human Geography, Commerce and Industry, and Industrial and Commercial Geography 


capitals of all the states? Your grand- 

father probably could, for he grew up 
when the geography lesson was facts—just 
facts, without explanation. This mass of un- 
explained fact was ground into your grand- 
father’s memory along with the multiplication 
table and by the same method. 


Here is an example of the modern type of 
geography—the geography of relationship. 

D. W. Johnson of Columbia University, 
shows the rivers and hills of France as factors 
influencing human affairs.* Briefly stated 
the facts are as follows: 


Cen you recite a rhyme that tells the 


Paris lies in the center of a wide basin 
which slopes gently upward to the east and 
south of the city. Underlying this Paris basin 
are three strata of hard rock, with softer ma- 
terials between them. To the eastward of 
Paris the hard strata outcrop a number of 
miles apart in such a manner that each gives 
rise to a continuous row of cliffs or steep hills 
—rocky, forested, and facing to the eastward. 
For a jong distance these hills run north and 
south between Paris and Germany, facing Ger- 
many. Sometimes there is a river at the foot 
of the cliff. 


What significance do these facts have? 


It would be difficult for giants to conceive 
or build better fortifications against an in- 
vading army. Therefore the cliffs have great 
significance in military geography. These 
rows of cliffs are better than the city walls 
of old, for they are higher. Moreover, it is 
easy to place artillery on their tops, because 
their western approach is gradual and trans- 
portation is easy. 


This topography of the Paris basin inter- 
fered with the German plan for the conquest 
of France in 1914. The German plan hinged 
upon speed. The German armies were to rush 
in as a complete surprise and with irresistible 
velocity, capture Paris, paralyze France, seize 





* D. W. Johnson, Topography and Strategy in the 
Great War. 


the English Channel ports before England 
waked up, and then turn and deal with slow 
Russia at their leisure. 


The German general staff knew those three 
rows of French cliffs as well as they knew 
their own names. They knew that the cliffs 
were easy for Frenchmen to defend. They 
knew that German armies could not quickly 
dislodge French armies from these cliffs if, 
indeed, they could do it at all. Therefore, the 
Germans planned to flank the cliffs by pouring 
their armies across the open plain of Belgium 
and the level coast strip of France near the 
English Channel, and thus to come upon Paris 
from the open north rather than from the 
cliff-protected east. 


The unexpected resistance of the Belgians 
and the unexampled doggedness of the little 
English army embarrassed that movement of 
the German right and held the invading armies 
back in the area of the limestone cliffs. At 
the last of these cliffs on the bank of the 
Marne, Joffre turned the German tide in one 
of the decisive battles of history. 


If Brussels rather than Paris had been 
ringed around by three rows of limestone cliffs 
Belgium would not have been invaded, and the 
whole course of European history for hun- 
dreds of years might have been different. 


This exposition of cause and effect—of the 
relationship between limestone cliffs and hu- 
man affairs, illustrates the new method of pre- 
senting the facts of geography. How different 
it is from grandfather’s geography! He had 
merely the names of the rivers and mountains, 
but nothing about relationships. 


Professor Johnson, who made this interest- 
ing explanation of how the land forms changed 
history, was a student of William Morris 
Davis of Harvard, the Dean of American ge- 
ographers. Twenty-three years ago, Professor 
Davis said *that “geography is the study of 
the relation of the earth and life.” 





* Proceedings of American Philosophical Society, 1902. 
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I. The Relationship Between the Earth and 
Life 

His fundamental idea of the relationship be- 
tween the earth and life has gained general 
acceptance in the ideals of school administra- 
tors and writers of textbooks. 

Prefaces to texts usually proclaim this ideal, 
although the books may not live up to the 
prefaces. 

A characteristic position of the administra- 
tors is: “If it is not interpretation it is not 
Geography.” 

The old geography (Butler’s, about 1820) of 
question and unexplained answer described 
Arabia thus: 


Q. What are the natural or physical divi- 
sions of Arabia? 


A. Arabia is divided into three parts, viz., 
Arabia Petroea, or Stony Arabia, on the north; 
Arabia Deserta, or the Deserts of Arabia, in 
the middle; and Arabia Felix, or Arabia the 
Happy, on the south. 

Q. What are the face of the country, soil, 
productions and climate? 

A. The face of the country, in the two first 
divisions, is generally a barren, uncultivated 
waste; but the third, or southern division, is 
fertile in a high degree, and produces rice, 
maize, etc.; and abounds in frankincense, gums, 
balsams, honey, wax, spices, and all the tropi- 
cal fruits. Hence the common expression, 
“the perfumes of Arabia.” The coffee of 
Mocha, near the straits of Babelmandel, is the 
best in the world. The climate is intensely hot. 

Q. Which are the principal rivers? 

A. Arabia is almost wholly destitute of 
rivers; there is not one stream in the whole 
country that deserves the name of river; they 
are very small. 

Q. Which are the animals of Arabia? 

A. The horse has been noted for his speed 
and beauty, from the earliest ages. The camel 
is common to Arabia, and peculiarly useful to 
carry burdens over the desert, because he can 
travel six or eight days without water, and 
can carry 800 pounds upon his back. 

Q. What is the character of the Arabians? 

A. The Arabians of the cities are half- 
civilized; but the Bedouins, or Arabs of the 
desert, are a wandering, plundering race that 
traverse the country in troops, and oblige the 
caravans to go under a military escort, to se- 
cure them against their attacks. 

Q. What is the government of Arabia? 

A. The government of Arabia is despotic, 
but mildly administered. 

In this author’s mind man, the camel and 


the desert seem to be alike in that they are 
freakish handiworks of the Creator of the uni- 
verse. 

+ Miss Erna Grassmuck, Supervisor of Geography, State 
Department of Education, Pennsylvania, at the 1923 


meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
Washington, D. C 
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The new geography seeking to show rela- 
tionships points out that Arabia is a part of 
the great trade-wind desert which includes vast 
areas of land in north Africa as well as in 
Arabia. In this land of little rain, drought 
is the great controller of both plants and ani- 
mals (including man). 


On wide areas drought is so constant and 
severe that plants cannot grow, but on the 
mountain ranges and on the uplands where 
there is greater rainfall, plants find foothold. 
This is true also on a marginal area of greater 
rainfall, the desert’s edge, as in low places 
into which water percolates in the desert itself. 


In many ways plants show their adjust- 
ment to this environment—by developing deep 
roots, small leaves, glossy leaves, hairy leaves 
and other devices for getting along with little 
water and keeping what they get. The grass 
grows in scattered bunches, the desert shrubs 
are far apart. The desert is fruitful only 
where water can be had. 


The animals are also adjusted to the great 
primal fact—scarcity of water. The cushion 
foot and the closing nose of the camel are 
adapted to the sand road and the sandstorm. 
In the fat tail of the sheep and the hump of 
the camel nutriment is stored and life is sus- 
tained during long fastings. The great fleet- 
ness of the gazelle quickly carries this beauti- 
ful little animal long distances for food and 
drink. ; 

Human society is also adjusted to water 
scarcity. Since the climate is usually too dry 
for any cultivated crops, man must depend 
upon the scanty grass and herbage, and since 
he cannot eat this hard and bulky fare, he 
must depend upon the animals which can sub- 
sist upon it. Therefore he becomes a shepherd 
like Moses, who tended the sheep of Jethro, 
his father-in-law, at the back side of the desert. 
As the springs often flow only for a short 
time and the pasturage of any locality is soon 
exhausted, the shepherd must move. 


Therefore he lives in a tent. 

Therefore his property must be movable. 

Therefore he does not own real estate. 

Accordingly, his ideas about property are 
very different from our own. 


It is plain that government and other social 
things must be profoundly influenced by the 
fact that the people live in tents, in small 
groups, and that they must keep moving. 
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II. The Relationship Concept Forces Reor- 
ganization of Subject-Matter 

This concept of relationship, the study of 
man using his environment and adjusting him- 
self to his environment, is the great contribu- 
tion of the last thirty years to geography. As 
this fundamental idea comes more and more 
to dominate geography we see the necessity 
of reorganizing the subject-matter in accord- 
ance with the new idea. 

A survey of the world shows many different 
kinds of environment in which some one factor 
or relationship is so important that it may be 
said to be the dominating relationship—gold 
and copper in the deserts of Nevada and Utah, 
nitrate in the deserts of Chile, wheat on the 
plains of Minnesota and Manitoba, fish on the 
coasts of Labrador, character of surface in 
the Rocky Mountains and other mountain 
regions. 

When we attempt to reorganize geographic 
material according to the concept of relation- 
ships we immediately feel the need for a new 
geographic unit. We cannot study the earth 
as a whole, and the accustomed political di- 
visions are not units. How then shall the 
world be divided to get units that have unity? 

It is assumed that the introductory work of 
the early years in school has furnished a work- 
ing minimum of place geography—the conti- 
nents, countries, more important cities, some 
knowledge of the products of the more im- 
portant countries and something about the 
way their people live. Fortunately this neces- 
sary ground-work of place geography can be 
acquired in the early grades where memory 
work has its most natural place. 

For this introductory: study it is best to use 
countries and states. 

Then comes the age of thought in contrast 
to mere memory. This is the time when the 
teacher aids memory by letting things be un- 
derstood. 

When we thus lead the child to study rela- 
tionships the problem of the unit of study 
assumes new importance. Each study unit or 
region must now be characterized throughout 
by the same dominating relationship. Other- 
wise it will. not be a unit. 

Let us examine a typical geographic unit. 


Take the tradewind desert of North Africa 
and Arabia. Where grass and water can be 
found the animals can pasture. As we go 
farther and farther from the desert’s heart 


the rainfall increases and the plant growth 
No. 4 
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increases, until at last we come to a place 
where the crop plants of agriculture can be 
depended upon enough to let man become a 
farmer with a settled life and a permanent 
home. 


These are almost two worlds, these two 
places where man’s relationship to his environ- 
ment works out in one case to make him a 
farmer and in the other case to make him an 
ever-shifting nomad. That line of separation 
between these environments is a regional 
boundary. 


In all the wide area of nomadism from Mo- 
rocco through Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt 
and Arabia, man’s life is everywhere the same 
—camel, donkey, goat, sheep, flowing robe 
of homespun, camel’s hair tent, leather, skins, 
Mohammedanism, polygamy, hospitality, rob- 
bery, and tales of Arabian Nights still told as 
they have been told for many centuries during 
which the cities of the west have risen and 
fallen. 


III. Relationship and the Geographic Unit 


The greatest success in the geography class 
must arise from understanding before memor- 
izing, rather than from mere memorizing with- 
out understanding. To do this we must divide 
the earth into units which aid understanding. 
That means focusing the attention on the 
dominating relationship of man to his environ- 
ment. In some places it will be scanty grass 
with nomadism that predominates. In other 
places it will be wheat and wheat farming, 
cotton growing or manufacturing cities and 
trade. 

Another example of dominating relationship 
is that of men and mountains. Thus when we 
think of the region west of Denver we think 
always of the Rocky Mountains with crags, 
upland pastures, forests, mines and inter- 
mountain valleys. 


Yet another example of relationship that 
dominates a region and therefore unifies it 
for geographic study is that of man and the 
tropic forest. 


The Equatorial Forest of Africa is spoken 
of as a unit or region, not only by men of sci- 
ence but also by common use in the business 
world. It seems obvious to the business mind 
that an Equatorial Forest is a natural region. 
Certainly the Forest is the great factor in the 
material life of the people who inhabit it. Also 
the social life, political life and the mental 
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habits of man here show many marks of the 
forest. 

Some one may justly say that these regions 
are characterized by and named for character- 
istics that differ in each case. This is true, but 
in each case they are named for the dominating 
characteristics. 

This use of the dominating characteristic or 
characteristics has the advantage of enabling 
the author to make proper use of emphasis and 
proportion. Thus the textbook can escape 
from the old evil of being a list of facts. 

The encyclopedia needs to tell everything, 
but the attempt to tell everything in a text- 
book on geography is too much like the ques- 
tion-answer book of a century ago. 

As a test the encyclopedia nauseates with 
unrelated detail. The secrets of success in 
the presentation of geographic fact are selec- 
tion and emphasis. The necessary facts are 
the facts that explain things. 


IV. Interrelationship of Regions and the 
Higher Citizenship* 

Since the World War the wheat farmer of 
Canada and the corn farmer of Iowa, like 
many other farmers, have discovered that when 
Europe is prosperous she buys their crops 
and they are prosperous too. Conversely they 
have found that if Europe is unprosperous 
and cannot buy, they also are unprosperous 
and cannot buy the things they need. 

Thus the Canadian and the man of the Rhine 
Valley, lately locked in the deadly grips of 
war, find that they are like two enemy fighters 
who, after a naval battle, find themselves to- 
gether at sea on a raft. The erstwhile ene- 
mies now find that they have a mutual interest. 
They must work together to save the raft else 
they will perish. 

Thus the man of the northern Wheat Region 
and of the American Corn Belt, and the man 
of the Rhine Valley, are tied together by the 
reciprocal and mutual benefit of trade as sure- 
ly as the two men on the raft are tied together 
by the mutual interest of getting to shore. 

The Geography class, which alone in our 
curriculum touches all countries and peoples, 
offers the greatest opportunity for effectively 
presenting the great new fact of interdepend- 
ence of peoples—the thing which has made 
war an unmitigated and universal loss to all 


nations—even to those that do not fight. 

*As defined in the first article of the series, the 
Higher Citizenship deals with the relationships of nations, 
whereas Civics deals with problems within a particular 
nation. 
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CO-OPERATING WITH THE MOVIES 
J. B. BATES 
Supervising Principal, Galeton Boro Schools 
For the past few years the movies have 
come in for much unfavorable criticism. In 
some instances it has been just; often it has 
been unjust. At the present time it would 
be impossible to hear any unfavorable com- 
ments on the movies in Galeton because of 
the excellent co-operation between the manage- 
ment of the local theater and the school. 


The first move for this co-operation was 
made by J. A. Nordquist, the proprietor of 
the local theater, when he sent an invitation 
to all school children who passed in arithmetic 
during the second six weeks’ period of the 
school term to be his guests at a special fea- 
ture picture. This picture was “Little Robin- 
son Crusoe,” featuring the children’s favorite 
movie star, Jackie Coogan. 


This invitation came as a complete surprise 
and with it came the announcement that Mr. 
Nordquist would be the host of those who re- 
ceived a grade of A or B in some subject dur- 
ing the third six weeks’ period, the subject 
to be announced at the close of the period. 
The uncertainty as to which subject would be 
chosen necessitated an extra effort in all 
branches to assure the pupil of an invitation 
to the next free movie. The subject chosen at 
the close of the third period was spelling for 
the first four grades and English for the rest 
of the schools. The teachers were agreeably 
surprised to know that the increased effort 
had resulted in a general increase in the aver- 
ages for the school. 


The beginning of the fourth period finds 
the pupils on their toes and working at top 
speed in all their subjects so that they may 
be sure of a chance to attend the next movie. 
The last movie at which they were guests was 
“Daddy,” again featuring Jackie Coogan and 
it is probable that he will be the star in the 
next picture to which the children will be in- 
vited. 


Such co-operation on the part of the movie 
management is greatly appreciated by the 
teachers and pupils, especially when the re- 
sults are so gratifying, as is shown in the im- 
provement in the work throughout the schools. 





When we plant trees let us do three things: 
1—Plant the trees. 

2——Plant love for trees. 

38—Plant knowledge about trees. 








A “Come Clean” Campaign 


Note.—Such a spirit among high school boys as this article indicates is a hopeful 
sign in these days when too many people are sitting passively, shaking their heads and won- 


dering what is to become of the “younger generation.” 


The truth is that if these young 


people have proper and enthusiastic guidance they are just as ready to respond to the right 


as to the wrong trends of the time. 


ARLY in December last year a group of 
E, high school boys of Hazleton met in 

their regular weekly session at the 
Y. M. C. A. and after discussion decided to 
conduct a “Come Clean Campaign” in the 
senior and two junior high schools of the city. 
The members of this Hi-Y Club (meaning 
High and Y. M. C. A.) thought the thing 
needed at the time was a general clean-up 
among the students and in the city in general. 


The superintendent of schools heartily ap- 
proved the idea and sent the representatives 
to the various school principals, who also 
thought a clean-up would be a good thing, not 
because the students were especially unclean in 
thought, word and deed, but because it would 
be of value to them to check up on themselves 
and see whether or not they were living as 
cleanly as they might. 


It was decided to conduct the campaign 
during the entire week of February 9, bringing 
the campaign to a conclusion on a Friday 
night when the high school team had a game 
on the home floor. This gave the members 
over a month to prepare the campaign and 
they began work immediately. Representatives 
were sent to the art departments of the schools 
asking for their co-operation in making a 
large number of “Come Clean” and “Play 
Square” posters; others were sent to the Eng- 
lish department to determine the possibility 
of having an essay contest on “The Meaning 
of Coming Clean;” others interviewed the 
printing instructor asking him to have poems 
printed for each student. 


The week preceding the campaign the essays 
were judged. An honorary membership in the 
Hi-Y Club was given to the winner and also 
to the superintendent of schools and to the 
principal of the high school. 


The program as outlined by the members 
of the club designated Monday as advertising 
day; Tuesday, “Clean Scholarship;” Wednes- 
day, “Clean Speech;” Thursday, “Clean Liv- 
ing,” and Friday, “Clean Sports.” The days 
were each termed as “Clean Speech Wednes- 
day,” “Clean Sports Friday,” etc. Daily pro- 


grams were then outlined for each day, along 
the following lines: 

Monday. The “Come Clean” posters made 
by the art departments of the grade schools 
and the high schools were placed in every con- 
spicuous spot in the buildings. Talks were 
then given in all rooms announcing the aims of 
the campaign and some of the things scheduled 
to be done during the week. Bible references 
for the entire week were given to all the 
teachers, who were asked to read each refer- 
ence as listed. 

Tuesday. Special talks were given by the 
students and faculty on “Clean Scholarship” 
and what it means. By devoting one day to 
scholarship an entire “No Crib, No Copy” 
campaign was completed. The printing de- 
partment furnished each student with a copy 
of M. D. Crackel’s poem, “Come Clean, My 
Lad, Come Clean”’— : 


Come Clean, My Lad, Come Clean 
When the game is on and your friends about, 
And you could put your rival out 
By a trick that’s mean, but wouldn’t be seen: 
Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


When exams are called and you want to pass, 
And you know how you could lead your class, 
But the plan’s not square—you know it’s mean; 
Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


With the boss away you’ve a chance to shirk, 
Not lose your pay—not have to work, 

He'll neither fire you nor vent his spleen: 
Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


When you’re all alone and no one about, 
And not a soul would find it out, 

You’re tempted to do a thing that’s mean: 
Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


For a home awaits and a girl that’s true, 
And Church and State have need of you, 
They must have your best—on you they lean: 
Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


Wednesday. All activities were along the 
clean speech line—refraining from smutty 
stories, suggestive slang and swearing. The 
posters were changed. The new ones were 
marked “Play Square,” for the next two days 
were to emphasize coming clean in athletics 
and in the game of life. 
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Thursday. The talks were on a clean phy- 
sical body, a clean spirit and a clean mind. A 
copy of the poem, “The Fellow That Your 
Mother Thinks You Are” was given to each 
student. 


The Fellow That Your Mother Thinks You Are 


While walking through a crowded downtown 
street the other day, 

I heard a little urchin to his comrade turn and 
say: 

“Say, Jimmy, let me tell youse, I’d be happy as 
a clam 

If Pan was de feller dat me mudder t’inks 

am. 


Gee, Jim, she t’inks I’m a wonder, and she 
knows her little lad, 

Could never mix wid nothin’ dat was ugly, 
mean and bad, 

Lots er times I sits and thinks how nice ’twould 
be, gee whiz, 

If a feller only was de feller dat his mother 
t’inks he is.” 


My friends, be yours a life of toil or undiluted 


joy, 

You still can learn a lesson from this small, 
unlettered boy: 

Don’t aim to be an earthly saint with your 
eyes fixed on a star; 

Just try to be the fellow that your mother 
thinks you are. 


Friday. Since Friday is the only day the 
senior high school has a chapel program, a 
special program was arranged which took the 
entire chapel periods, both morning and after- 
noon. Talks were given by faculty members 
and students reviewing the entire program and 
several boys and girls recited the above named 
poems and another on “Education.” Music 
was furnished by the high school orchestra for 
both chapel periods. 

The basket ball game Friday evening was 
an outstanding example of clean sportsman- 
ship. Every decision was fair, all plays were 
clean and there was no “crabbing” among the 
players nor spectators. During the game, by 
prearrangement, the referee called time at a 
critical moment, five Hi-Y members rushed to 
the far wall of the gymnasium with a ladder 
and unfurled a large ten-foot by three-foot 
banner with the Club Athletic Creed painted 
in three-inch letters. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the effect and the applause the stunt re- 
ceived. One minute after the unfurling the 
referee again called time and the game was 
resumed. 

The newspapers contributed approximately 
twelve feet of space to the campaign and each 
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day reserved a section of the paper for Come 
Clean news. Each principal and the super- 
intendent wrote articles on the meaning of each 
day; these were published daily; for example, 
the article on Clean Speech was printed on 
“Clean Speech Wednesday.” 

As a follow-up of the campaign the boys 
are now trying to stop the local sale of five 
magazines which are unfit for anyone to read. 
These are all sold on the public news stands 
in the city. Before long the boys expect to 
have this evil eliminated by encouraging co- 
operation of the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, Women’s Civic Club and 
organized Sunday School Classes. 

Note: For further information address 

Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., Hazleton 





SONG OF PENNSYLVANIA 
NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER, ANNVILLE, PA. 


Tune: Hail Columbia 
Pennsylvania, strong and fine, 
Pennsylvania, State of mine, 

Proud we breathe thy peaceful air, 
Proud we see thy mountains fair. 
For the wonder of our eyes 

Green and high their grandeurs rise; 
For the quiet of the soul 

Valleys beautiful unroll. 


Rivers sing us music rare— 
Susquehanna, Delaware, 
Juniata, Brandywine,— 

Silver in the sun they shine. 
Penn’s Sylvania! Now our own! 
Founder brave, forever known, 
William Penn, we sing of thee, 
Preacher of sweet charity. 


Pennsylvania, on thine air, 

With the fervency of prayer, 
Rang the Bell of Liberty: 
“Independence! We are free!” 
Valley Forge, where winter chill 
Tested faith and patriot will, 
Blood of martyrs keeps thy name 
Constant on the lips of fame. 


Gettysburg, where Lincoln said 
Truth immortal as thy dead 
Sacrificed in Freedom’s cause, 

At thy sacred name we pause. 
Pennsylvania, by thy past 

We shall hold thine honor fast. 

All thy greatness men have wrought 
By sure purpose and high thought. 


Chorus 
Pennsylvania, fair and free, 
In thy beauty God we see! 
Ne’er His goodness will we doubt. 
Pennsylvania! Sing it out! 














One Stage of Curriculum Construction 


ELIZABETH COLLETTE 
Teacher of English, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of education is more interesting to the 

high school teacher of today than that 
of curriculum construction. The pupil and 
the curriculum are the two matters with which 
he deals constantly; and the curriculum like 
the pupil is vital, growing, ever present, 
never settled. Especially is this true of Eng- 
lish. As surely as the literature of an epoch 
is a reflection of the life of that epoch so cur- 
riculums are a reflection of educational ex- 
periments, failures, successes, changes. Al- 
ways, they must be experiments; always, they 
will fail in part; their very successes can be 
only temporary; always, they must end in 
change. 


And today it seems that, everywhere, the 
curriculum is in the last stage—change. Re- 
vision or, instead, revolution is the cry in the 
cities. In answer to letters asking for copies 
of courses of study, the average reply runs, 
“We cannot comply with your request. Our 
curriculum is under revision.” 


What I have to tell has to do with one very 
small phase of the problem. The very small- 
ness of it will, I think, give the story a prac- 
tical bearing to others who, like myself, are 
interested in the English courses of study. 


I belong to the English faculty of a large 
city high school, a school which like many oth- 
ers has had a phenomenal growth during the 
last ten years. The curriculum which we and 
the other high schools of the city use, was 
built on a previous one. 


In September, 1916, the city schools did not 
open for two weeks after Labor Day because 
of an epidemic of spinal meningitis. The high 
school teachers, however, reported as usual, 
and met in groups, according to the subjects 
they taught, for the purpose of revising the 
curriculum of the city.. The entire English 
faculty for the city was divided into various 
committees made up of representatives from 
each school, which considered such topics as 
oral composition, written composition, litera- 
ture and supplementary reading. These com- 
mittees met every day of the two weeks and 
continued to meet throughout the year until 
the work assigned was completed and formu- 


N O one of the many ever present problems 


lated into reports. These reports were given 
to a head committee which finally presented 
to the English departments of all the city high 
schools the course of study which is now in 
use. It is interesting to nota that one, at 
least, of these committees has become perma- 
nent, sanctioned by the superintendent of 
schools: that on outside reading, and from 
time to time it issues to the English teachers 
of the city additional titles to be added to the 
suggestive list. The libraries are also sup- 
plied and very recently a revised list was 
published. 


The course of study in English for high 
schools as formulated by the general commit- 
tee was quite voluminous, containing some 
forty typewritten pages. It opened with a 
statement of general aims for teachers, not 
tabulated and seldom read; and a three-page 
statement of aims for the pupil, never read be- 
cause never put into the pupils’ hands. 


Condensed, the objectives of the course are 
threefold: 


1. Written and oral composition, to equip the 
pupil with a language tool adequate for the 
ordinary activities of life by forming habits 
of accurate and clear expression. 


2. Reading, to train the pupil, through habit- 
forming practice, to get the author’s thought 
from what he reads and to value properly 
what he reads. 


3. Literature, to give the pupil a close acquaint- 
ance with some twenty-five to thirty varied 
examples of good literature, a less intimate 
acquaintance with two to four times as many 
more, and a general knowledge of what else 
he should, as he can, read. 

This first section was followed by a second, 
outlining the four-year curriculum by semes- 
ters. The specific aims in oral and written 
composition and in literature were given for 
each year. The 100 periods of each semester 
were then divided roughly into: oral 20, writ- 
ten 40, literature 40, for all years except the 
third, where the division was: oral 60, writ- 
ten 20, literature 20. Under these headings 
the work was outlined briefly. Special activi- 
ties were suggested, textbooks were mentioned, 
a choice of literature was given and two books 
were required for outside reading each term. 
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Special elective courses for the senior year 
in expression English, the drama and argu- 
mentative English were outlined, and a course 
in library instruction for high schools fortu- 
nate enough to possess libraries, as well as a 
suggestive home reading list, were added. 


The curriculum, as a whole, was a great 
improvement over the old one: more exact, yet 
more elaborate; better arranged; but, as it 
was used, faults appeared. There was too 
much oral work in the junior year, not enough 
written. Very little grammar was suggested 
in the course and, as less and less was taught 
in the grades, pupils sometimes graduated 
from high school with relatively little—a bad 
thing, most of the teachers thought. Besides, 
while much was said about aim, content and a 
little about activities and method, yet teachers 
disagreed as to essentials, minimum and desir- 
able requirements, and pupils had less idea of 
what they were actually to accomplish. 

Meanwhile, our grading system had been 
modernized to a simple A, B, C, D, E method, 
with no plus’s or minus’s allowed, and final 
exams had been done away with. The matter 
of grading was absolutely up to the teacher 
and he needed a guide in marking. 

As the high schools grew by leaps and 
bounds and the number of English teachers 
increased, the copies of the old “Course of 
Study” became worn and even rare, as well as 
out of date. In our school, the enrollment 
leaped from 1,200 to 2,500; the English de- 
partment grew to a faculty of eighteen. Uni- 
formity hated by many English teachers, as 
by no others, became imperative, else how deal 
with classes of forty to fifty changing twice a 
year? Moreover, the class of pupils became 
more heterogeneous, not only racially, but cul- 
turally. We pride ourselves on holding boys 
and girls who, in many communities, go to the 
more select private schools; we also pride 
ourselves on our ability to welcome the chil- 
dren of foreign parentage, many of whom 
now come to our doors. 

The curriculum outside of the English de- 
partment was becoming more complex. Print- 
ing was introduced for the boys, millinery for 
the girls. Music became orchestra, chorus, 
music appreciation, harmony. Some thought 
the school was “clubbed” to death. Crowded 
conditions made it necessary for some to at- 
tend only part time. It seemed to the faculty 
that some sort of game laws should be passed 
for the protection of its youth from outside 
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encroachments—music lessons, church, clubs, 
social diversions. In this way, too, school was 
becoming a “part time” institution for all. Our 
school fortunately, some think, is compara- 
tively free from educational experimenters and 
reformers. Yet the old curriculum showed the 
effect of the rage for oral composition some 
years back and the reaction from over-writing. 
Not that we are not up-to-date. We are a 
traveled lot. We actively participate in pro- 
fessional organizations. We attend summer 
school, six or eight of us each year. We un- 
derstand and use functional grammar, moti- 
vation, the project, the I. Q., the A. Q. But 
we are on the border line between the auda- 
cious Middle West and the most conservative 
East. Sometimes we are full of conflicting 
emotions. 


Be that as it may, there was a general feel- 
ing that change was needed. The English 
faculty is accustomed to meet monthly, the 
chairmanship rotating, to discuss matters of 
importance to it, matters which are reported 
to the principal, approved, and added to the 
English curriculum, as suggestions. Some of 
us had all of these added suggestions; some, 
a few; new members had scarcely any. 

Yes, all were agreed that something should 
be done. The superintendent of schools felt 
our need and called the English teachers of 
the city together to hear James F. Hosic of 
textbook fame talk on the English curriculum. 
It was announced that within the next few 
years the whole English curriculum would 
probably be rewritten and it was implied that 
outside expert aid might be sought to solve our 
local problem. Meanwhile nothing was done. 

Finally, at a meeting of our English faculty 
it was suggested that a committee be formed 
to look into the matter of minimum require- 
ments for each semester for our own school. 
A chairman was appointed who chose four - 
others to work with her. Suggestions were 
sought from all the teachers as. to require- 
ments for passing for each semester and the 
committee set to work on: the old curriculum, 
the new suggestions, their own ideas developed 
by discussion and outside help. The minimum 
requirements adopted by the states of Illinois 
and California were especially useful. Alfred 
M. Hitchock of Hartford, Conn., contributed 
the requirements for his city with a warning 
that, “They’re designed to meet local needs 
and may not be at all appropriate for you.” 

The first step taken was to get together a 
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complete course of study plus all suggestions 
and modifications and to see that every teacher 
had everything up-to-date. 

The committee met approximately every two 
weeks with a final half-day session the last 
week of school. It put most of its attention on 
minimum essentials, term by term, concen- 
trating on the first two years. These were 
made as few and simple as possible, method 
was left to the teacher and nothing was said 
about desirable requirements at all. These es- 
sentials were listed under the heads of form, 
punctuation, spelling, grammar and sentence 
structure and were spread over the four se- 
mesters instead of being concentrated in the 
first. The parts were correlated and the work 
made cumulative. 

After the report was complete but before 
any of us had used it, I wrote out my opinion 
of our collective work: 

“It is definite. A single simple form for all 
English papers is required. The work in sen- 
tences is progressive: simple, first semester; 
compound, second; complex, third. Punctuation 
goes hand in hand with sentence structure. 
The few working essentials of grammar are 
distributed over the first four terms. Trouble- 
some forms of noun, pronoun, adjective and 
adverb are disposed of the first term; the 
verb is studied for two years, definitely, and 
special verbs as well as forms are listed. Work 
in outlining and paragraphing is progressive. 
There is a spelling list of twenty to thirty 
simple words for each term. Definite habits 
in letter writing must be formed. All classics 
must be read, ten themes must be written, two 
books read outside must be reported on, before 
a pupil can pass a term’s work. 

“As I look at it, I see Miss Davis’s emphasis 
on grammar, Miss Hammond’s interest in out- 
lining and my own feeling for letter writing 
standing out. I see, too, shortcomings due to 
the fact that liberties could not be taken with 
the city curriculum. Aims were stated for us. 
Activities might be suggested in desirable re- 
quirements which we have not yet touched. It 
was essential knowledges, habits and atti- 
tudes with which we dealt. It is certainly 
far from perfect; it is as certainly better than 
nothing.” 

The work was submitted to the principal, 
who was entirely in sympathy with it, and who 
put it in the hands of all English teachers for 
trial the first semester. The original plan 
was for the minimum requirements to be re- 
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written and given to pupils and parents as well 
as teachers in February, 1924; but curriculums 
grow after the manner of Jack’s beanstalk— 
overnight. The new junior high school cur- 
riculum has been introduced, a senior high 
school curriculum committee came suddenly 
into existence last September and expects to 
have its work ready for us by next fall. Our 
minimum essentials will die young; but their 
life, though it bids fair to be brief, has been 
and is useful. 

Now, after five months’ use, they seem to 
some of us, more in the order of most desirable 
points, rather than minimum essentials; they 
guide the teacher, experienced as well as in- 
experienced, tell her on what to lay the stress. 
But this is not a thesis on the working ne- 
cessity of such a guide in the modern cosmo- 
politan high school. This is a simple record 
of our mode of procedure and of one small 
task partly completed. Finished curriculums 
tell so little of the struggle behind and ahead. 
It may be this one chapter of the story will 
help others along the way. 





PECULIAR BUT TRUE 

It’s hard to believe, isn’t it— : 

That the Pacific end of the Panama Canal is 
farther east than the Atlantic end? 

That Venice, Italy and Montreal, Canada 
aré in about the same latitude? 

That if an express train had started out 
from the earth for the planet Neptune at the 
birth of Christ, and had traveled 60 miles an 
hour day and night ever since, it would not 
be halfway there? 

That Cuba would reach from New York to 
Chicago? 

That the mouth of the Amazon River is as 
near to Europe as it is to New York? 

That Texas is as large as 212 Rhode 
Islands? 

That, when measured in degrees of longitude, 
San Francisco is about in the middle of the 
United States, including Alaska? 

That the entire continent of South America 
lies farther east than Florida? 

That Glasgow, Scotland, is in the same lati- 
tude as Alaska? 

That if the southern end of Chile, South 
America, were placed at the southern limit of 
Florida, it would extend northward entirely 
across the United States and Canada and half- 
way across Hudson Bay? 

This list of odd things about the earth was 
compiled by Professor R. H. Whitbeck of the 
geology department of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


“To know pictures is to know history, bi- 
ography, mythology, literature, to feel re- 
ligion and to respond to the gentle teachings 
of nature.” 











Wilkinsburg Junior High School 


E. E. HICKS 
Principal; Junior High School, Wilkinsburg 


ILKINSBURG is the largest third- 

WV class school district in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Its population at the 

last census was 24,403 and it has grown con- 


siderably since then. 


It is a residential district and has no large 
industries within its limits. Its residents are, 
for the most part, a well-educated class. A 
large percentage are Westinghouse employees; 
another large group are office people of the 
Pittsburgh district; while a considerable num- 
ber own businesses in the city and make their 
homes in the Borough. It goes without saying 
that the citizenry of Wilkinsburg is cf a high 
order. They are all interested in higher edu- 
cation for their children—the drov-cut prob- 
lem is a minor one. 

This interest in education assures the elec- 
tion of a school board of the highest order, one 
composed of men and women who are intensely 
interested in school problems and who are wili- 
ing to sacrifice the time which the great amount 
of detail requires. 

This bit of local color is given to show that 
the school problem of Wilkinsburg differs just 
a little from that of many other districts. For 
instance, the necessity for education for im- 
mediate gain in occupation is not nearly so 
great as in a district where a large percentage 
go into industry between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. On the other hand, these men of 
affairs have very little use for a school system 
that does not function in its proper sphere. 
They feel that the schools must give a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals, and must 
also give the moral and vocational aspects of 
life their proper setting. 

Since the drop-out problem is a minor one, 
it is necessary to give such training in the 
Junior High School as will equip the pupils for 
successful participation in the work of the 
Senior School. This requires a core curriculum 
of sufficient extent to provide training in the 
fundamentals. Since it is the work of the 
school, also, to help pupils find their life work, 
some exploratory work is necessary. 

It is the feeling of the writer that a pupil 
who has found from his study of a subject 
that the class of thing represented by that 
subject is not within his grasp, has profited 


for the good of society just as much, though 
he fail, as others do who pass. In other words, 
try-out material should be of such a nature, 
though not prohibitive, that it will give the 
pupil’s ability a fair test. 

There seems to be a danger in too much 
“Six Week’s Trial Material,” “Baby Latin,” 
etc., where selection is made on the basis of 
mere liking, after such a brief experience. It 
is possible that “quitters” may be developed 
instead of real “stickers.” 

It is a very common thing, for pupils who 
have no idea what they want to do in life, to 
be taking subjects in high school merely on 
the basis of likes and dislikes—sometimes of 
teachers. We are in danger of forgetting that 
there is no royal road to learning—that to be 
the individual we feel called to be, we some- 
times must do the thing we might prefer not 
to do. Our guidance, many times, must carry 
with it that spirit of fight that overcomes pos- 
sible obstacles. 

The tone of this paper, to this point, may 
give the reader the opinion that the writer is 
a reactionary. The writer hopes this idea has 
not been gained. He only wishes to issue a 
warning against the danger of swinging too 
far from what has been considered sound prac- 
tice in the past. The administrators of the 
Wilkinsburg Junior High School feel that they, 
instead of being reactionaries, have been quite 
progressive in modernizing the system. As 
far as we know, the Wilkinsburg Junior High 
School is the first in the United States to be 
organized throughout into homogeneous 
groups. 

At the time this organization was effected, 
in the fall of 1919, the writer was taking work 
at the University of Pittsburgh, and it was 
in class there that the idea was conceived. 

The Wilkinsburg Junior High School is 
thought also to lead in the careful organization 
of teachers’ participation in school administra- 
tion. This is effected through a system of com- 
mittees involving the entire faculty. The com- 
mittees are: 

1. Instruction—Mathematics, Languages, 
Social studies and Special subjects. 

2. Activities—Dramatics, etc. 

8. Discipline—Standards set up. 
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4. Organization—Grouping, subject matter, 
etc. 


5. Welfare—Poor helped, sick visited, cards 
sent, etc. 


These committees meet alternate weeks at a 
luncheon in the school dining room and dis- 
cuss their problems. 


Each class has its Welfare Committee and 
it is around this center that student partici- 
pation in school affairs is effected, and that 
school spirit is maintained. 

The curriculum provides for differentiation 
at the beginning of the eighth grade. Three 
courses are provided to meet the requirements 
of three possible fields, the professional, the in- 
dustrial and the commercial. All eighth grade 
pupils are required to take English, history in 
8B and civics in 8A and mathematics, the 
fourth subject depending upon the field chosen. 
If the pupil elects the professional, through the 
medium of a college course, he takes Latin or 
French; if industrial, shop work, where the 
auto and its electrical equipment form the 
basis of study; if commercial, junior business 
practice, where a view of business organization 
is given, with a try out in shorthand and book- 
keeping. 

Any pupil choosing one of these fields and 
finding that he cannot master effectively the 
try-out subjects, or wishing to change for some 
other legitimate reason, may change his course 
at the end of 8B. The experiment of both 8B 
and 8A should leave the pupil in a position to 
choose intelligently in ninth grade. The ex- 
perience of the school is that very little shift- 
ing occurs after ninth grade election. An- 
other limitation for further election in a lan- 
guage is the requirement of an average grade 
in any one year. 

The guidance problem, then, in Junior High 
School is as follows: The guidance teacher, 
meeting the seventh grade pupils once a week, 
discusses with them the different kinds of work 
in which people engage, the advantages and 
disadvantages of each kind, and helps to set 
up standards for judging desirable and unde- 
sirable occupations. In 7A, special attention 
is given to the education required in the vari- 
ous occupations. At the close of seventh 
grade, election is made in the field the pupil 
wishes to enter. The eighth year is spent on 
the core curriculum and the fourth subject 
representative of his chosen field. This sub- 
ject is made sufficiently difficult to give the 
pupil an honest view of what will be required 
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of him in that field. In Latin, for instance, 
one-half as many lessons are covered as are 
required in ninth grade, while the contribu- 
tion to English and vocabulary is stressed, 
thus providing for sufficient difficulty to test 
the pupil’s ability and at the same time gain- 
ing valuable 8th grade content. Credits are 
counted on the basis of the semester recitation 
period, where preparation is required outside 
of class. Where preparation is not required 
outside of class, two recitation periods are 
counted as one. 


The requirement of the Wilkinsburg Junior 
High School is 128 recitation periods. The 
school has an enrollment of 1,100 pupils with 
43 teachers. It is housed in a modern building 
with a well-equipped gymnasium, 50 by 70 feet, 
an excellent swimming pool, shops for metal 
work, woodwork and mechanical drawing, and 
a sewing and cooking department unsurpassed 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

Provision is made for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as follows: 

Monday and Friday—Chapel 

Tuesday and Thursday—Club periods 

Wednesday—Home room . 

The first part of the chapel service is re- 
ligious. The latter part is given over to pro- 
grams of various kinds, sometimes by pupils, 
sometimes by outside speakers. 


The clubs are organized under several di- 
visions—Dramatic, Music, Domestic Art, Art, 
etc. At the completion of a definite piece of 
work, a pupil may transfer to another club in 
the department he has chosen, and to any 
club at the beginning of a semester. These 
activity periods are designed to give oppor- 
tunity for doing the thing taught in class. For 
instance, a pupil in public speaking may join a 
dramatic club and take part in plays, etc., thus 
putting into practice what he has learned in 
class work. 


Clubs are elective, over 90 per cent of the 
pupils take part at all times, and may be or- 
ganized at the request of pupils. The home 
room period furnishes opportunity for pro- 
grams by pupils, for various school business, 
such as banking, social planning, etc. 


It has long been the pride of the school to 


say, “If you want anything done ask the Junior 
High School.” 





THE Lancaster Kiwanis has appointed a 
committee to plan ways and means for further- 
ing Americanization work in that city. 








Observation and Practice Teaching in 
Pennsylvania Colleges 


FRANK G. DAVIS 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


been changed considerably during recent 

years, but perhaps in no particular more 
than in college departments of education. From 
a situation where theory reigned supreme they 
have developed into teacher-training depart- 
ments with laboratory teaching and courses 
designed to fit graduates for real professional 
work from the beginning. This plan is de- 
signed to eliminate the old trial and error 
stage formerly taken for granted in the ex- 
perience of college graduates entering ‘the 
field of education. 


What is the status of observation and prac- 
tive teaching in Pennsylvania colleges? Desir- 
ing an answer to this question the writer ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to sixteen colleges 
which prepare students for the teaching pro- 
fession. Sixteen replies were received from 
colleges enrolling from 275 to nearly 10,000 
students. The median college had five hundred 
students, the 25 percentile 335 and the 75 per- 
centile 1,050. The approximate number of 
graduates that enter the teaching profession 
yearly from these colleges ranges from 20 
to 149, the median number being 40. Thirteen 
of these institutions maintain observations and 
practice teaching departments, twelve of them 
training their students in the public schools. 


Sheen procedure in Pennsylvania has 


In all of the colleges the practice teaching 
is directed by the professor of education. In 
two cases he is assisted by the superintendent 
of schools and in a third by other professors 
in the college. 


Eighty-five per cent of the schools give to 
the work from 90 to 108 hours. One school 
devotes to it ten hours per week for one semes- 
ter. Another school gives it from three to 
six hours per week, the time varying. The 
proportion of time given to observation and 
practice teaching varies greatly. In the me- 
dian school students devote the same amount 
of time to observation as to practice teaching. 
The range is from one-ninth observation to full 
time observation. 


The work is carried on in the senior year 
of all colleges replying. Eleven schools have 


one group conference per week and the usual 
practice is to have one or more individual con- 
ferences, the number depending on the needs 
of the class and the time the director can give 
to the work. 

Seven of the sixteen colleges give a special 
course in observation and practice teaching, 
three offer the work with secondary education 
and three with high school methods. Three 
schools use no textbook, three use the same 
textbook and of the remaining schools no two 
use the same basal text, several using more 
than one book. The books most frequently 
mentioned are well-known texts on the high 
school, high school methods or technique of 
teaching. 

Where observation and practice teaching 
are done in public schools 67 per cent have 
no financial arrangements with the local school 
board. In one case the school board pays $25 
per semester to the critic teacher for each stu- 
dent, the college paying nothing. One college 
gives a four-year scholarship to the local 
schools; one pays $50 a semester to a critic 
teacher while another pays $17.50 per student 
teacher to the high school. Two colleges offer 
critic teachers free tuition in extension courses. 

The attitude of critic teachers is generally 
favorable to having the practice teaching done 
in the public high schools. Perhaps the gen- 
eral tone of the comments on this phase of 
the question is best stated in a notation on one 
of the returned questionnaires: “Our experi- 
ence is that individual classroom teachers in 
most cases come to welcome the assignment of 
student teachers, not only because it helps 
them to freshen their own points of view, but 
because it means the securing of considerable 
service from these student teachers and the 
lightening to some degree of their own bur- 
dens.” 





FOR SALE 

Two motion picture machines (The Victor 
Safety Cinema), using SAFETY STANDARD 
NON-INFLAMMABLE FILMS. Film service 
to be had from Pittsburgh, Albany, and Buffa- 
lo. Also one silvered screen (10 x 12). Ma- 
chines and screen good as new. Will give 
good offer to schools only. 

Communicate, Box 106, Midway, Pa. 











The Other Side of the Latin Question 


ELMER G. THUMM 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HOUSANDS of boys and girls are spend- 
ing valuable time and effort in the study 
of Latin. If the value derived does not 
justify the time and energy spent, the schools 
are inflicting an injustice not only upon the 
youth who unwittingly elect this dead lan- 
guage but upon those who support the schools. 
The presentation of satisfactory evidence for 
the continuance of this obsolete language in 
the public school is an obligation which de- 
volves upon those who champion the cause of 
the classics. Those who advocate and insist 
that the study of Latin should have a place 
in the school curriculum should back their 
claims by substantial and invincible proof. It 
is not my purpose to try to settle this issue, 
but I do wish to disprove the following state- 
ments by throwing the light of analysis upon 
some of the staple arguments promulgated by 
the classicists. 


1. The Proponents of Latin Contend That It 
Should be Studied for Its Cultural Value 

The study of any subject has cultural value 
to the extent that subject imparts information 
that will be useful or will in some way enrich 
the lives of those who receive it. Let us ad- 
mit for the sake of argument that the most 
of the information locked up in the Roman 
language has a positive value. Does it fol- 
low that every student should go through the 
laborious and costly process of learning that 
language in order to obtain the desired infor- 
mation? The Latin literature has been trans- 
lated into every modern civilized language by 
experts who have spent years preparing for 
this task. Translations by specialists are in- 
finitely more accurate and reliable than those 
of the student who spends six or even eight 
years in study. The historical facts written in 
the Latin tongue are accessible in translated 
form to anyone who has a reading knowledge 
of any of the living languages. 


2. The Study of Latin Gives the Student 
Mental Training 

If we were to assume that the study of Latin 
trained the mind, this assumption would not 
carry with it the inference that Latin to the 
exclusion of everything else is best suited for 
this purpose. If we were to leave out the 
content matter as a consideration would it 


not be just as sensible to study Sanskrit? If, 
however, the content matter is a factor in 
determining the proper subject from the stand- 
point of mental discipline would it not be 
wiser to make a choice which would be most 
fruitful in both? Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that the study of more English would 
have as much disciplinary value as Latin and 
a still greater value in its wealth of infor- 
mation? 

It is not admitted, however, that mental 
discipline is a reality. Tests by well known 
psychologists such as James, Thorndike, Coover 
and Angell indicate that there is no transfer 
of training from one subject to another except 
to the extent that there are identical elements 
in each. The limited amount of transfer where 
identities are involved is no more than the 
relearning of what has already been learned, 
and places the process in the category of habit. 
The defence of Latin therefore, on the ground 
of its disciplinary value, is invalid whether 
the possibility of mental training is granted 
or denied. 


3. Latin is An Indispensable Aid to English 

It is true that a large number of English 
words have an ancestry that can be traced 
back to the mother tongue of the Romans. 
But what economy can result in learning the 
meaning of a Latin word in order to know the 
meaning of its English derivitive? The mean- 
ings of a great number of words have changed 
since their introduction into English and strict 
dependence upon the meaning of the Latin root 
word would be confusing and misleading. No 
more work is involved in the use of the English 
dictionary and there is surely less possibility 
of error when one considers the evolution of 
word structure and word meaning within the 
last three centuries. 

Latin prefixes such as, a, ac, ad, af, ag, al, 
an, ap, ar, ante, dis, ex, and Latin suf- 
fixes such as, able, cle, ile, ial, al, ian, can 
be learned by the English student with as 
much ease as Anglo Saxon prefixes and suf- 
fixes such as “be” as in befriend, “mis” as in 
misdeed, “er” as in richer, “ful” as in mind- 
ful and “less” as in helpless. There are some 
Latin root words which have a dozen or more 
English derivatives. A knowledge of these 
root words and their meaning is worth while. 
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These words can be singled out and appro- 
priately incorporated into an English text. 
It is needless to say that a knowledge of a few 
fruitful root words can be mastered without 
the study of the anatomy of a linguistic corpse. 
Learning the Latin language necessitates a 
familiarity with a mass of words which have 
not been transferred to the English language. 
This would virtually be a process of learning 
Latin for the sake of Latin and its contribu- 
tion to a knowledge of English would be so 
indirect as to be practically negligible. 

It has been said that the training in Latin 
grammar is an aid to the mastery of English 
grammar. It is obvious to any student who 
has had a few years training in both that 
the dissimilarities are so numerous as to cause 
a knowledge of the one grammar to negate 
and inhibit the learning of the other. Dr. 
Trench in his book, “English Past and Present” 
says of the English Grammar, “All its joints, 
its whole articulation, its sinews and ligaments, 
the great body of articles, pronouns, conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, auxiliary verbs and all the 
smaller words which serve to knit together 
and bind the larger into sentences, these— 
not to speak of the grammatical structure of 
the language,—are Saxon.” Dr. Trench in 
the same book stated that if the English words 
were divided into 100 parts, 60 parts would 
represent words of Saxon derivation, 30 parts 
would represent those of Latin origin, (includ- 
ing of course the Latin which came through 
the French), 5 parts would be Greek and the 
other 5 parts divided among all other lan- 
guages from which we have adopted words. 


If we attach any importance to the study 
of the Latin language from the standpoint 
of etymology it might just as well be said 
that one should learn the original Anglo 
Saxon. The comparative percentages of words 
extracted from each of these ancient languages 
would make this conclusion imperative if we 
place faith in the premise on which it is based. 
The duty remains for the defenders of Latin 
in the absence of unavailable evidence, to prove 
by the force of logic that the study of this 
ancient language to better understand English 
is consistent with sound psychology and 
economy. 


4. One Should Study Latin Because of Its 

Contributions to the Romance Languages 

Even if this claim were valid it must be 
eliminated at the outset so far as it would 
affect those who would not study the Romance 
languages and those who do so for any other 
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but practical purposes. The end must justify 
the means. If the end is invalidated so are 
the means to the end. If Latin is studied to 
better understand French and the French is 
studied for no practical end, then the in- 
vestment in both languages is futile. 

Assuming that the end in justifiable, that 
one or more of the Romance languages are 
studied for actual use (which is not often the 
case), does it follow that one must study the 
Latin language as a portal to anyone of the 
Romance languages? Again I ask what econ- 
omy can result from learning the vocabulary 
and grammar of a language which has under- 
gone a metamorphosis both in meaning and 
structure in the modern languages? Is it not 
reasonable to believe that a student who spent 
all his time on the language desired would 
be more proficient in this language than one 
who spent half as much time on the same 
language and the other half in the study of 
a dead language? 


5. A Knowledge of Latin is Necessary to An 
Understanding of Medical and Legal 
Terminology 


Many of the medical terms are Greek as 
well as Latin. Apt medical students experi- 
ence no difficulty in mastering Greek deriva- 
tions despite the fact that the big majority 
have no knowledge of Ancient Greek. A 
glossary of medical terms meets the needs 
when terms of Greek derivation confront the 
student. It would be logical to assume that 
the glossary would be just as convenient for 
terms of Latin origin. It may be conceded 
that a knowledge of the ancient prefixes and 
suffixes is valuable. This knowledge can be 
obtained without the arduous task of learning 
the languages whence they have sprung. 

Many of our states require at least four 
years study of Latin as one of the prerequi- 
sites for the practice of law. So long as the 
states make this demand there is no alterna- 
tive for educational institutions but to heed it. 
But this does not add one iota to the merits 
of the proposition. If legislation were enacted 
requiring the study of the ancient Anglo Saxon 
as a prerequisite to reading Shakespeare, it 
would not abrogate the fallacy of such a pro- 
cedure. If an educational tradition is proven 
a superstition no amount of legislation can 
make it a sound educational principle. 

Jurisprudence has undergone changes since 
its inception into civilized society. Those ele- 
ments of Roman jurisprudence which have re- 
mained intact despite the changes of time have 
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been anglicized sufficiently to be intelligible 
to any student who has a good reading knowl- 
edge of English. There are many Latin idioms 
still retained in the English and American 
statutes which well serve their purpose. These 
phrases can be mastered by the law student 
without a prerequisite course in Latin. 


This discourse purposes to bare those phases 
of the affirmative position in regard to the 
Latin question, which from the standpoint of 
logic are either unsound or questionable and 
demand explanation. Opinions by eminent men 
can be quoted in support of either side. The 
classicists have disseminated their sentiments. 
Well-organized propaganda coupled with the 
force of tradition are effectual in sustaining 
educational fallacies for a time, but sound 
principles only, are immune from inevitable 
obliteration. It is to be hoped that the logic 
of both sides of the Latin question will be 
developed to the utmost and that mere opinion 
will be supplanted by concrete evidence. This 
evidence must be ascertained impartially, 
under fair conditions, and must be general 
enough to demand recognition. Educational 
science will then be in a better position to 
render its verdict. 





SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN OF 
PRIMARY AGE 


LENA K. MANN 
Special Teacher, Donora, Pa. 


Special Class Teachers be encouraged! 


The report of the questionnaire sent out by 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
revealed the fact that teachers in the regular 
grades are clamoring for special classes. This 
is exceedingly encouraging. We have been 
conscious of the value and advantages of such 
classes and are overjoyed by the fact that 
the regular teachers are beginning to ask for 
them. In response to this encouraging sign 
let us, as special class teachers, resolve to at- 
tack our problems with renewed effort and en- 
thusiasm. ' Let us also sell our idea for more 
classes to care for the less fortunate children 
to such an extent that the time will soon arrive 
when the special class will be an indispensable 
part of every school system. 

A big aim for the coming year should be 
to establish more special classes for the 
younger children; especially in the smaller 
communities is this desirable. Too often the 
special classes in small communities are organ- 
ized for the striking cases of overageness or 
discipline in the upper elementary grades. 
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There must be a starting point; but once such 
a class is established, an effort should be 
made to limit the class to the definitely men- 
tally defective. Frequently the children who 
arrive in the special classes at the ages of 12 
to 14 have been promoted from grade to grade 
either because of a ruling which requires pro- 
motion every two years or because the teacher 
feels sorry for the children and says “Well, 
they won’t get any more if they stay here ten 
years” and thereupon passes them. 


It is in the primary grades that these chil- 
dren should be detected and placed in a special 
class. If this is not done they go along as 
misfits and are misunderstood by the teacher 
of normal children. As a result they do not 
get the most out of the work offered and be- 
come drawbacks to the other children. How 
much better it would be if they were gathered 
together in a class of their own where the 
curriculum would be adapted to their particular 
needs and where they would become accus- 
tomed to the stimulating effect of success 
rather than the demoralizing effect of failure. 


In the special class there is no failure! 


Another very important reason for segre- 
gating the defective children of primary age 
is that it takes years to establish in these chil- 
dren. habits of obedience, promptness, cleanli- 
ness, truthfulness and all the other virtues 
that go toward making good citizens and that 
we strive so to instill. Therefore, if we wait 
till the children are 12 or 14 years of age be- 
fore segregating them we cannot expect per- 
manent impressions or lasting habits to be 
made. 


If our special classes are to be of maximal 
service to the children, to the school system 
and to the taxpayer and if they are to reward 
the special teacher by a greater feeling of 
something worth while accomplished we must 
establish classes for the defective children of 
primary age. 





DOLLAR BILLS FROM ALL OVER 


“That dollar silver certificate you have there 
has been gathered together from all over the 
world,” said the bank cashier. “Part of the 
paper fiber, is linen rag from the Orient. The 
silk comes from Italy or China. The blue ink 
is made from German or Candian cobalt. The 
black ink is made from Niagara Falls acetylene 
gas smoke and most of the green ink is green 
color mixed in white zinc sulphite made in 
Germany. When the treasury seal is printed 
in red the color comes from Central America.” 
—New York Sun. 








Divide and Conquer English 


H. S. ALSHOUSE 
Supervising Principal, Williamsburg, Pa. 


English teacher, being more or less dis- 
tracted by the multitudinous phases and 
the equally numerous aims of his subject, at- 
tempted a simultaneous advance along the en- 
tire line, or at least on several sectors, and 
often it required the eye of faith to discern 
the progress effected. When a term wore to 
its close and the ever recurring problems of 
promotion had to be solved, weakness in this 
phase of the subject was weighed against 
strength in that, and as the balance inclined, 
the individual’s fate was decided. Conse- 
quently juniors and seniors were found who 
lacked “sentence sense,” who prefaced their 
confidential communications with “between 
you and I,” who wrote compositions liberally 
besprinkled with commas that were their own 
excuse for being or those whose pages lacked 
“points” even as their thoughts lacked point. 
Last year we decided that instead of pass- 
ing pupils on that indefinite thing called gen- 
eral ability in English, we would separate the 
different phases of English and give separate 
credit for each, so that credit should be given 
only for those phases in which actual achieve- 
ment had been made. The general examina- 
tion in English was abolished, and instead 
separate tests were given on grammar, punc- 
tuation, correct English, etc., on the completion 
of definite portions of the work. A year’s 
experience has suggested some changes in de- 
tails, but not in the plan itself. The pupils 
themselves have commended the fairness of the 
plan. 

Returning to our initial metaphor, we found 
our battle line to comprise at least six sectors, 
some of them with subdivisions. The six are: 
classics, grammar, composition, oral English, 
vocabulary and mechanics—the last including 
punctuation, pronunciation and syntax. In 
our high school we give credit for quality. 
Formerly it was possible to earn from 1.8 to 
2.6 credits in English each year, two credits 
being the equivalent of a Carnegie unit. Un- 
der the new plan a freshman may earn .3 to 
.45 credits in grammar; .45 to .65 in composi- 
tion; .25 to .35 in mechanics; .15 to .25 in oral 
English; .15 to .25 in vocabulary; .5 to .6 in 
classics. The amount of credit for each phase 
varies in the different years. 


T the past the writer, like many another 


The mere giving of credit for the separate 
phases instead of for the year’s work as a unit 
might act as an incentive and thus be worth 
while, but that is not the whole scheme. A 
pupil must pass Freshman Grammar before 
taking Sophomore Grammar, Freshman Com- 
position before taking Sophomore Composition, 
ete. This necessitates, of course, the arrang- 
ing of the schedule and program so as to per- 
mit a sophomore to take such phases of Fresh- 
man English as he has not yet passed, and 
to permit a senior to take any portions of the 
work of the previous years for which he has 
not yet received credit. The plan evidently 
calls for mastery of one step before the next 
is taken. It is promotion by subject raised to 
the nth power, which is promotion by phases 
of the subject. 


The question will arise, Must a pupil have 
passed every phase of each year’s work in or- 
der to graduate? No, but he must have eight 
credits in English in order to secure four 
units toward college entrance. If he has but 
six credits in English, he will have only three 
units toward college entrance, even though he 
has spent four years in earning the six credits. 


Each phase of English is allotted two or 
three periods a week for a certain number of 
weeks, not more than two phases being studied 
contemporaneously. The total number of 
periods assigned to a phase is proportional to 
the credit given for it. 

Along with the main idea of mastery 
through division of the subject there has been 
applied a second principle, one hoary with age, 
but still utilized too rarely, that there should 
be a definite aim or goal to be attained. For 
example, to pass any .year’s work in composi- 
tion a pupil must have written at least twenty 
compositions that are graded 75 or better. Each 
paper receives two marks, one for form and 
another for content. In order to insure the 
application of what is learned under mechan- 
ics of English, deductions for errors in me- 
chanics are made as follows: one per cent for 
the first error, two per cent for the second, 
three per cent for the third, ete. Thus the 
presence of more than six errors causes the 
composition not to be counted toward the re- 
quired number, unless the content mark is 
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high. If after writing all the assigned papers, 
a pupil does not have twenty that are up to 
the standard, he may write additional com- 
positions until he has arrived. If a pupil has 
more than twenty approved papers, the aver- 
age of the marks of the best twenty determines 
the final mark in composition. Similarly to 
receive credit in oral English, a pupil must 
have made a certain number of satisfactory 
recitations. Another definite aim is for each 
pupil to add ten new words a week to his active 
vocabulary. These words are kept in note 
books and occasional tests are given to see if 
the words can be used correctly in sentences. 


The story is told of a teacher who stationed 
himself at the door as a group of high school 
pupils were entering the school building in 
the morning, and asked each pupil two ques- 
tions: Do you know your algebra lesson? Do 
you know your Latin lesson? To the first 
question he received a number of direct af- 
firmative replies, while to the second the bold- 
est pupil would only venture the answer, “I 
hope so.” The same result would have been 
secured had he asked about English instead 
of Latin. The accomplishment of some of the 
finest and noblest things we English teachers 
aim at, must ever remain difficult to measure, 
but a great many phases of our work are such 
that it ought to be just as possible for a pupil 
to know that he knows his English as to know 
that he knows his algebra, and just as pos- 
sible for an English teacher as for an algebra 
teacher to know that he or she has attained 
a desired end. Toward this “consummation, 
devoutly to be wished,” the writer will be 
happy to have made even the slightest con- 
tribution. 





SOME SCHOOL ACTIVITIES AND 
THEIR EFFECTS 


D. R. LOVETTE 
Supervising Principal, Hastings, Pa. 

No doubt, most school principals and teach- 
ers are anxious to know how they may develop 
a co-operation and friendly spirit among teach- 
ers, pupils, patrons and others whom the 
schools concern and make it pay financially 
toward obtaining things which are not easily 
secured through district funds. 


The writer, it must be understood, has ref- 
erence to this type of work in the compara- 
tively small community—five thousand or less 
in population. Those who have worked in such 
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fields realize that activities must be planned 
from both the financial and social standpoint. 

Four or five years ago we were in need of a 
good library, a piano, good pictures, athletic 
equipment, etc. in our school. We set about 
raising the money for these purposes by means 
which would not only bring in money but 
would also bring about a social “get together” 
feeling between the school and those in the 
community. 


Keeping this in mind we planned practically 
all of our activities so that just as many as 
possible of our pupils could participate. 
Patrons are more interested in their own chil- 
dren than in those of others and will make 
every effort to help and be on hand to see their 
own children perform. 


We have had two or three big school en- 
tertainments each year and used nearly a 
hundred pupils in each performance. We have 
had just as many families as possible repre- 
sented, thus bringing out the people. Putting 
on an entertainment using nearly one hundred 
characters may seem like a big job. We’ll 
admit that it is but when you consider that 
the affair is talked over in just that many 
homes and just twice that many parents have 
become interested in and proud of the school, 
then you will be willing to say that it is worth 
while. 


We have had Art Exhibits and other affairs 
but have always featured the participation of 
a large number of pupils in some sort of en- 
tertainment. 


Last year we inaugurated the idea of hav- 
ing Friday evening socials in the school build- 
ing. We invited the public. The teachers 
and pupils prepared a short program and 
served refreshments. A social hour was spent 
during which there was a chance for pupils, 
teachers, patrons and others to become better 
acquainted and get on common ground for 
better school work. 


We now have a library that we are proud 
of, a piano, about fifty good pictures framed 
and hanging on our walls, athletic equipment 
which we needed and in addition sent our 
Seniors and Juniors to Washington, D. C. for 
a week’s sight-seeing trip. We have done 
all this very largely through funds raised by 
the foregoing kind of work. In addition we 
have developed a spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness that is beginning to manifest it- 
self very strongly in our community. 








The Young Woman Who Was Ashamed of 


Her Job: 


A Fable 


A. E. LAYMAN 


President, 


HERE was once a Young Lady who de- 
cided that she would be a College Pro- 
fessor. She did so because it would 
be a Dignified Position with Pleasant Associa- 
tions. Having graduated from College and 
taken an A. M. Degree from a University, she 
found it impossible to continue because of lack 
of the Needful. After searching for some 
time for the above-mentioned Position, she 
found that positions were looking for Ph. D.’s 
and that she must needs Descend to a high 
school job. With the help of the Progressive 
Review School, she easily made a high grade 
in the exams and with a Winning Way won an 
appointment from a Principal. 


With Hobson’s choice of Freshman English 
or Freshman Science, she chose the former, 
since, though Senior English teachers neither 
resign nor die Naturally, lightning or a Ford 
might strike by the time she had reached the 
Maximum, and then she could have Darling 
Seniors to teach. In the meantime, she didn’t 
Advertise her job, but carefully steered con- 
versation away from “shop,” and came back 
from a trip to the seashore saying gleefully 
to her fellow teachers, “They never once sus- 
pected that I am a teacher.” 


But the Worst was yet to come. In this 
school, there were some thousand Unfortunates 
who could not take a General course as their 
Fathers had to Work for a living and couldn’t 
afford to pay for Senior Banquets, Annuals, 
and all the other Graduating Expenses. Be- 
sides they would have to get out and support 
themselves as soon as the law would allow. 
They were therefore taking a Two-year Com- 
mercial course. And the Program said that 
our Heroine was to have a Business English 
class. Wails and threats and tears, all un- 
availing, for a Program cannot be changed. 


A Business English book was thrust into her 
hands, and she was commanded to prepare for 
the Wicked Marts of Trade a roomful of pupils 
who believed that time spent on anything ex- 
cept the study of Pothooks or red-ink Footings 
was wasted. Most galling of all was the in- 
quiry of friends from Hyde Park or Evanston, 
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“And what is your Fifth class?” With tears 
in her voice, she would vainly try to hide her 
shame by answering “Correspondence.” 


But one day Vladimir Rzezotarski came to 
class with a Gleam in his eye. Because the 
Outlines had said so, he had been set to reading 
some horrid business book or other, and now 
he was to make his report. As he told of the 
great service performed by those who direct 
the affairs of business, the bonds of her Preju- 
dices were broken. There came to her a vision 
of how she was helping pupils who in two 
short years must get ready for Life. She saw 
that it was not what subject she taught, but 
the leadership she developed that would count. 


Now when the question is asked as to her 
part in the world’s work, she proudly answers, 
“T am a teacher.” And when some unthinking 
person adds, “Of what subject, pray?” she 
answers almost prayerfully, “I teach Chil- 
dren.”—Chicago School Journal. 





FLAPPERS WOULD BE PANCAKE 
FLIPPERS 


The much discussed flapper is actually show- 
ing more interest in the kitchen than in the 
cabaret and enjoys the frying pan even more 
than the rouge pot. This is the inference 
which may be drawn from the recent report 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
which says that the increase of student en- 
rollment in home economics exceeds that of 
any other subject in the curriculum. 


This ambition on the part of the American 
girls to learn more about the scientific man- 
agement of their homes is reflected in the 
great number of home service departments 
with their lectures, cooking classes and radio 
talks which have been installed during the 
= year by the gas companies of the United 

tates. 


Nearly 8,000 high schools in this country 
now give courses in domestic science, with a 
total enrollment of about 400,000 girls and 
3,000 boys. This compares with only 1,350 
schools ten years ago. The enrollment of girls 
taking these courses in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8 
of the elementary schools approximates 3,700,- 
000. This means that there are well over 
4,100,000 children of school age learning how 
to cook and keep house according to the most 
modern principles. 

















The Wastefulness of High School Education 


JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


State Normal School, West Chester 


NE of the surprising developments in 
American education in the past gen- 
eration is the marvelous growth of 

the high school. It has come to be the popular 
educational institution—a kind of social agency 
for leveling social barriers as well as a medium 
by which higher education is brought nearer 
the masses. If one were to make the asser- 
tion that a great amount of wastefulness exists 
in this new and popular institution he might 
be met with the rebuff that such a proposition 
could not be proved. The charge of wasteful- 
ness was made against the high school ten or 
more years ago because of the high mortality 
rate caused by algebra, Latin and modern lan- 
guages. That charge no longer stands since 
the cause has been removed by offering a 
variety of courses to high school students. 


A new element of wastefulness has been dis- 
covered, however. To many persons who teach 
in high school it is not necessary to prove the 
proposition. To other persons doubtless it is 
necessary to show that if the high school is 
to become as serviceable as it is common, it 
will be necessary for it to assume a new func- 
tion. 


The new function which the high school must 
assume is the obligation which it owes to every 
one of its students—that of guiding them into 
the work which they will do after they leave 
high school. During the past decade we have 
heard and read a great deal on the necessity 
for our high school courses centering around 
the training in citizenship—citizenship for 
today—not for some remote day when the high 
school graduate will have reached the age of 
twenty-one. Then too, we have heard and read 
a great deal on the obligation which the high 
school has in preparing individuals for their 
life work. 


I believe that we may safely assume that 
these two functions of the high school have 
been performed reasonably well. We may not 
assume, however, that the third and newest 
function—that of guidance, has been per- 
formed satisfactorily. 


The writer recently assembled and pub- 
lished “A Study in Guidance Among Normal 
School Students,” in which he secured answers 
to questionnaires from 1,154 students in five 
Pennsylvania normal schools, covering several 
general propositions affecting normal school 
students. There is every reason to believe that 
these 1,154 students furnished typical cases. 
Only 707 or 61 per cent of these students had 
had a conference, however short or inconse- 
quential, with some member of their high 
school faculty concerning their vocation after 
graduation from high school. Even where 
conferences were held we may not assume that 
they materially helped in the choice of a voca- 
tion. The statement simply means that some 
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conferences existed; not that they possessed 
any value. 


Of these 1,154 students I found that only 
26 per cent had received any advice from their 
high school instructors on the question of en- 
tering normal school. I found, however, that 
35 per cent of all of these students stated that 
they came to normal school because of the ad- 
vice which their friends had given. I found 
also that 60 per cent of these students had 
been advised by members of their family. These 
results will suggest that more than 100 per 
cent received advice. The explanation lies in 
the fact that some of the students received 
advice from more than one source. 


When it came to the selection of the particu- 
lar normal school which these 1,154 students 
attended, I found that there were more who 
relied on their friends for advice in selecting 
their school than there were those who relied 
on their high school teachers. I found that 44 
per cent of the group had acted on the advice 
which they received from friends while 24 
per cent acted on the advice received from high 
school instructors. 


Other statistics could be cited to prove that 
the high schools are not helping their students 
in the most essential part of the training. 
We have spent untold time and energy in 
constructing high school courses of study. 
More high school teachers need to learn that 
the high school has a larger function than 
teaching. Its newest function is to guide its 
students into making wise choices. Certainly 
it cannot do this if it fails to confer or when 
it leaves to friends or students or to their 
families the task of giving guidance in the 
choice of a vocation. Who is best fitted to 
understand the ability of students—their teach- 
ers, their friends or their families? If the 
high school is to function more satisfactorily 
it must extend its guidance work to a larger 
number of students. By this process it will be 
performing the third and most necessary func- 
tion which falls within its province to perform. 
By the performance of this function it will 
eliminate much of the wastefulness which now 
exists because of the failure of the high school 
to complete its work by skillfully guiding its 
students in the choice of a vocation. 





TUNE: SMILES 
There are tests that prove us stupid; 
There are tests that prove us bright; 
There are tests that prove us temperamental; 
There are tests that put us out of sight; 
There are tests that standardize our morals; 
There are tests that put us on the shelf; 
But the only tests that we enoy are 
The tests that we give ourselves. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES, 1925 

County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 

EEE ey tae vy pa Fee W. Raymond Shank.......... CNIS 50's vs w be Sas eae bene Nov. 16 
OS PIG Peres fan CC, Res bx chnds Se conrad i e's 50:5 a's na'ee oe Cee Aug. 31 
CR ee ee Cee ee ETT ee ee Dec. 14 
I ra po ae ee Ck OTE ORE ee Oct. 5 
READ Ett eet ese oe MIND ois wed hae ks Herren Dec. 14 
Ron kick cas code vee ae I ING 0 ooo +s ohms 055 Seed Pes ees « ad's reson area Aug. 24 
MGS os SASS Ri elas eats iy Es ENS 0 dein yeaah Cais ou Vale a UhK Kady eee Oct. 12 
iS a Se aS J. Andrew Morrow............ I iid se8's weeks os 9 ki Lae Oct. 5 
CS 555 ob Vas Civ's oR aaiok eee eee EERO PEE Nov. 9 
MSDs Sas kale cid cu ose pg ee re a Mas ck wo Ky Se be Ke OR Dec. 14 
CNN Sec Sscbaled 2iAG4 ee EEE NT Gs 60's o's a reine es SIRs iiccactn,> Kank te oxo Oct. 19 
ONG ss cnscctives aes tasiak ee ee eee OEE POE SLT CU Aug. 31 
RUS + 554 CCG s beets wee Gb SE SRS 5 oo cc a er rere erry Oct. 5 
A i b5d i sss. aia le ows «aS 9s David O. Etters.............. INES 3. so. 0's 559 v's 9 SKS OS Oct. 19 
RON 5.nvh ¥ 340} owe new ee To | ea CUE. i asc 0-5 5 0a ome 0:8 bs Aug. 31 
NT eer verre Ne TE Cree IN yc oo) SiGe s can cae ena Oct. 19 
ES ae WM A BOOREO an se es eee. 8 IGANEIGN yo os ee ec cee ne Aug. 31 
are based by. canh <a eae (tet Ess os sab seven ie TOs Ss te Re Nov. 9 
IN S's hen no ska eae oS Se RL a oy’. viernes kuseneres Nov. 30 
oe Ee I pee Ai ae, a BIBNEs Scie oie s Sagas bce Meadville or Conneaut Lake Park.Aug. 31 
CINE Joo sasidecvan gis a ar Ceo. I. eee Oct. 12 
SE ee SD MOMIR AiG 6 Gb. c 0 av oo Vile SN SS i TOON: Oct. 12 
NN cs) sien xis srinuds Bae W. H. Souk SS ee LS x ins 3-0 bce Be even oe Oct. 26 
eel h statstrrcu is Ree were TW COWERREY Sy eos ceuisin et ee Te Oct. 26 
a's con Cha KE pa Dad VD eS ry eee ERS AS set AP tin Pear Aug. 24 
BGS in a8 ines ketene an donee pees a ae eras EPR PET Oct. 26 
I «cosy 6°. dp cautes CGRCE diye ae Neil Kunselman.............. Tionesta (Probably)............. Sept. 28 
I eT Tete Fi in a 6 s:kin & md. 5 5 AeA a Oa eo 5, 0 au > ae te wee 
NG 4 Kee Ea hin an ha AA OR | SSS ee McConnellsburg...............- Nov. 30 
TS Svric cana tae vans a kane Bo AR eae IN 6.555 hx ka sheen samen Oct. 12 
SEs rea i Sr SR eer eee errre yer Nov. 9 
ERIS RT Te rere, Soa: P: GRAOOR..... 0.6 ees RE See eee ae Oct. 26 
ORI iis os ia5 Gan pthca eh isteiys aioe Cas A GEIROR dks hee ee Dever ies oes en Oct. 19 
RITE Sas aire eee: oH ES FG aa MAREE hog. eh ee Poon Nov. 2 
a a ches Relea es pe 0 ees NEE rear te Be Lares Oct. 5 
SS EEA perc og er RII on. 5d ck lA ive ween Nov. 9 
OREO: 2) Fr | | Ree eee ae eee Ce Aug. 24 
6a casa) ate «x Aca UNS Sr RN ack Siok edb s be canes Oct. 19 
Rn ul ae i cass 926 i tia Mervin J. Wertman........... MN Fitness ioses fe Oct. 12 
Rs 4 5 Rivas 3 ok8 Sen 4 ag es. Cg ae ene Oct. 26 
NS od. Siva da place wor Sylvester B. Dunlap.......... DB oc 55 6 ce Dec. 14 
ES Cx eo esc baker oee tee le eR ees: NERO ELECTS ere Oct. 12 
SE sb aca sy Oe Ce ee ke ean ee A Oe MN 0k bus 62 des co eek em sboee’ Oct. 5 
NR EZSS eee tree See ee Lawrence GaeP: ... «5... s 5s RN iss co b's ca be oe WA Oct. 5 
SEE PETE Pere Se OS rere EO Pe eee re Sept. 8 
ee, PRETO ETE Pe SG | RRS rere PII 5 6 css v Saxe wet cad Oct. 19 
Ee ne ee ee iL 2 A er DEES. 6 ole ect hacneaes Nov. 30 
DIIRRIROON,..6 oS bia ies Ce a SI ae vs hw ceed PES 3. bie's Sick tape ey eee Oct. 26 
Northumberland.............. George L. Swank............. ais pice cae eh cee cae eS Oct. 26 
NGS a vb Rie hats OS yo ee EPS as PSs. wee evans New Bloomfield................ Nov. 30 
EE rtd ae eee eee Chester B. Dissinger.......... RSS SS: MR a a wa Sept. 7 
Oe ee are Pi Pa o's ons 05 on ee ces S| Sy ed ge tees Oct. 19 
OS eC err reer rr Livingston Seltzer............ PU Pk. sib) bas + Rowe ae Oct. 26 
DD aki omci Wc RI ikee eae Harold W. Follmer........... NE ici chs S shetex ies Aug. 31 
ee SRT ARR en kk pS Wi Fic DOOCRIMOR. . . . «2 oro es manerne ts. os 6949. vs ol Aug. 24 
OE ER or ree ere Rees MINES os. se hd oo en SEPT ENT Te Oct. 12 
I as sign 4'n Gad eke ROLES ii es 5 8 in ve aka I iin nine dy N45 RAR Oct. 26 
Ss dinic'n’s arated Bee akan Emory O. Bickel............. EY eee ee Oct. 26 
PDS <5 oso nsts b0abbn see Ripe oi a 6 so wknd eed AGERE RIT RSS, SEP 2 Dec. 14 
SF ee ree eres & I 5! o.5 sks ning an need 0s. ia nik ss sorrows pean Aaa Oct. 19 
No a oc sn ies wie fo eS errr IR rr ere Oct. 12 
ME 5 vcs w sw heed bias ee NS soso ods ck recat Dec. 14 
MN a veks osc oa epee PE ia ays + soe 9 008 Sas a 5 S55 ncn neues AE Oct. 19 
Wertinseiliind ioe hick soe oe EE ls sa cts 5 on I es oe ss et 25k eke ES Dec. 14 
ES cds. vals eh pia eae eS eee IES 3. a wae’ oS ee nes Nov. 16 
MRS hasta see as Shae ey a ere Mc ce vie Asko c eve he CE Nov. 23 




















EDITORIAL SECTION 


PUT THE ASSOCIATION ON WHEELS 


A well defined movement by members of the 
Association in various parts of the State has 
caused the Executive Council to take up seri- 
ously the zoning of the State into convention 
districts. At its meeting on May 8, President 
Jessie Gray presented a plan of zoning and 
was authorized to appoint three sub-commit- 
tees to study its various phases. In general, 
the plan is to engage a few top-notch speakers 
and circuit them throughout the State during 
some week in the early fall at five or six 
strategic points, such as Erie, Pittsburgh, Al- 
toona, Harrisburg, Scranton and Philadelphia, 
thus literally putting the Association on wheels 
and taking it to our 51,4836 members. The 
committees appointed are: 

1. Number of Zones and Boundaries: D. A. 
Kline, Charles B. Fager, Ezra Lehman and 
Thomas A. Bock. 

2. Financing Convention Districts: The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Messrs. James B. Berry, 
Arthur J. Blewitt and Frank H. Kramer. 

8. Times of Meeting and Constitution: H. 
E. Gress, Gwilym Davies, Thomas Francis and 
Margaret J. Lowman. 

Perhaps the Governor can be prevailed upon 
to proclaim some week in October as education 
week when teachers may be excused from regu- 
lar class work for two or three days so that 
they may attend the conventions en masse; per- 
haps Boards of Education will provide trans- 
portation for their teachers to the convention 
centers; perhaps superintendents will grant 
institute credit for attendance at these conven- 
tions. Who knows? The problem presents it- 
self. We must solve it in our own way. If we 
solve it right, the attendance at the various 
conventions each year ought to approximate 
half of all the teachers of the Commonwealth. 
A correct solution would in no way impair the 
annual meeting of the House of Delegates. 

Other business transacted by the Executive 
Council May 8 may be summarized thus: 

1. Inspection of the new Headquarters, 
facing the Capitol, from “turret to foundation 
stone.” 

2. Voting of $4,250, or as much thereof as 
may be needed, to complete the improvements 
on permanent Headquarters. 

3. Increase of 25 per cent in the advertising 
rates of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

4, Expansion of the program of the Scran- 
ton Convention, December 29-31, 1925. 

5. Consideration of the vacancy in the 
State Superintendency. The Executive Council 
approved the following letter which President 
Gray sent the Governor April 30: 

Governor Gifford Pinchot, 
State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir:—You have asked me to say what 
in the judgment of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association ought to be done by the 
Governor of the Commonwealth at this time 
in the matter of filling the position made va- 
cant by the death of Doctor J. George Becht, 


late Superintendent of Public Instruction. I 
am writing to say that it is our sincere belief 
that the present situation would be best served 
by your appointing to the vacant post either 
of the two deputy superintendents now in the 
Department of Public Instruction, Mr. Rule 
or Mr. Haas, who have so faithfully carried 
on the work of the Department during a most 
trying period due to the protracted illness of 
Doctor Becht. 

The Association feels that the progressive 
and effective educational program so success- 
fully set up and put in operation in Pennsyl- 
vania would be thus safely guarded, that no 
loss of time would result from such an ap- 
pointee’s becoming acquainted with the work, 
and that the faithful administration of the 
State’s school affairs would continue during 
the period of the ad interim appointment 
which the Governor is now called on to make. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) JESSIE GRAY, President, 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 





SCRANTON CONVENTION 


Among the speakers invited to participate 
in the Scranton Convention, Dec. 29-31, 1925 
are: 
Fannie Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Charles Evan Hughes, Former Secretary of 
State, Rye, New York 

Charles H. Judd, Dean School of Education, 
University of Chicago 

Stephen Leacock, McGill University, Mon- 

treal, Canada 

U. S. Senator George Wharton Pepper, Phil- 

adelphia 

Marvin S. Pittman, Director of Rural 

Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

C. A. Prosser, President Dunwoody Insti- 

tute, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank D. Slutz, Moraine Park School, Day- 

ton, Ohio 





INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Arrangements are completed for Pennsyl- 
vanians at the summer convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Indianapolis, 
June 28-July 3. Our Headquarters will be in 
rooms 328 and 330 Claypool Hotel. Here on 
Monday afternoon at 5:00 o’clock all Penn- 
sylvanians should assemble to elect a member 
of each of the following committees: Creden- 
tials, Resolutions and Necrology; also to nomi- 
nate a member of the Board of Directors. 

Railroad identification certificates, enabling 
members to purchase round trip tickets for a 
fare and a half, are now available from the 
State Director. 

A special Pullman will leave Harrisburg, 
Saturday P. M., June 27, on the Commercial 
Express, No. 27, P. Bes at 2:40 o’clock. De- 
tails of the schedule and rates appear on page 
540 of the May JOURNAL. 

The Pennsylvania dinner will be held Tues- 
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day evening, June 30, at 6:00 o’clock at the 
Claypool Hotel. Price per plate is $3.00. 

Hotel reservations should be made through 
Earl L. Ferguson, Manager Convention Bu- 
reau, Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 

For further information, address State Di- 
rector, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 





EDINBURGH CONVENTION 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will convene in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 20-28. This federation was organized in 
San Francisco in July, 1923 and will hold bi- 
ennial meetings. For information write Su- 
perintendent Augustus O. Thomas, President, 
Augusta, Maine or William F. Russell, Chair- 
man of the N. E. A. delegation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 





PITTSBURGH SPRING CONVENTION 


The educational policy of a city or section 
should radiate constructive mental and moral 
influence. To accomplish this power, every 
constructive and educative agency in the com- 
munity should organize with this aim in view. 
Teachers of elementary, junior and senior high 
schools and normal schools and colleges should 
join with the boards of education, civic or- 
ganizations, the press, the church to emphasize 
that preparation and service are inseparable 
if ideals are to lead toward good citizenship. 

Such an organization should include all kinds 
of educators in order to show the continuity 
of education from the earliest “seed-planting” 
time of the first school years to the harvesting 
time of service when the college sends forth 
its students to work in the world. 

When a community can gather its forces 
together so that this aim is realized it has 
made a decided contribution to the success of 
its part of the state and nation. 

Such a splendid piece of organization has 
been accomplished in the western part of 
Pennsylvania by the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. It was the privilege 
of the president of the P. S. E. A. to take 
greetings from the Association to this Conven- 
tion on April 25. This splendid gathering of 
educators has affiliated itself with the Classi- 
cal Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, the 
Langley Science Teachers’ Association, The 
Modern Language Association, The National 
Council of the Teachers of Social Studies, 
The English Association and the Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Among its officers are grade teachers, high 
school, training school and university people, 
thus insuring the complete viewpoint of the 
educational process from every age. The 
twenty-three sections attest the fact that the 
educational problem is being watched and nur- 
tured from every angle and for every purpose. 

But the idealism of the organization from a 
visitor’s viewpoint was the happiness’ that 
radiated from “doing something” for the or- 
ganization. If attendance and enthusiasm were 
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the only factors by which to judge, then the 
district is to be congratulated. The fine pro- 
gram, however, showed the depth of devotion 
on the parts of the leaders to offer the best 
information as well as inspirational material 
to the teachers. On programs this caused en- 
thusiasm and joy which radiates in better liv- 
ing together, better teaching and better re- 
sults. 

I shall remember my visit to Pittsburgh, 
not as the one who gave greetings, but as one 
who received greetings from an alert, gracious, 
generous, radiant group to whom is wisely 
entrusted the continuance of as fine an edu- 
cational policy as exists in the nation. The P. 
S. E. A. congratulates the organization in 
western Pennsylvania and hopes that soon our 
whole State will have similar convention dis- 
tricts through which the spirit of Pennsylva- 
nia may flow from east to west to unite us to 
realize our dear dream of educational advance- 
ment through a unity of idealism and effort. 
—Jessie Gray. 





HIGH SCHOOLS WILL GRADUATE 
35,000 

During June, the month of Commencements, 
35,000 young people will be graduated from 
the first class high schools of the State. 

This number establishes high water mark in 
secondary education, a field in which there 
has been a steady growth. The figures for 
the past five years tell a most interesting story. 
The number of graduates for the different 
years are as follows: 


UI 0 6 wie tannin 18,249 
eine oe Co rsxcigacele Oe: 20,659 
DD eres fu cies tatean esas: Sie 24,749 
IE 6s Siceuhink een 29,929 
EDS 5.5.6 obidwin' eas 35,215 (estimate) 





3,400 WILL GRADUATE FROM NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 

Approximately 3,400 new teachers will be 
graduated from the fourteen State and two 
city normal schools during June and the com- 
ing summer sessions at these institutions. The 
number in the senior class at the different 
schools is as follows: 


II a 60'S tcigcavini vee 232 
CRONE Fy 6525s SiGe CR eee Bates 179 
RN ini AG. 2 dae eneneads 18 
RRL re ose ay cr: eed aleesatesese orale 87 
Past SErougepure; ! cies, .g6i sie 235 
TS GUNMONO 56 bas see's c eeumraseies 194 
DIRQ UAINIR FG 6 040k + saeco arse Rel Soe 3889 
BACAR 4 a eis or eG 6k oe BHR 160 
LOUK AOE ois hase odseoanges 105 
DUES CES TS 3 a eee eee cae 213 
UUMGE RUA 6. 0.0i055-0 5% a-ocsidiele'e Stators 199 
ECT eT Oey 194 
ee B.S 172 
Pe SND sv kcin a Sas ghenvaes 478 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, ap- 
POCONO i:v.vcewases shoes 600 
3,455 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


A series of conferences on college entrance 
requirements were called in connection with 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on Thursday, March 27, 1925. These 
conferences were attended by nearly 200 peo- 
ple representing public high schools and col- 
leges from all parts of the State. The entire 
question of the relation of college entrance re- 
quirements to the junior high school was frank- 
ly and fully considered. The results of these 
conferences are indicated in the following sum- 
mary: 

1. It was unanimously agreed that some re- 
adjustment of college entrance requirements is 
necessary to meet the situation created by the 
rapid development of the junior high school. 

2. College representatives and high school 
principals concurred in the belief that the 
work done by students in the last three years 
of the secondary school is much more signifi- 
cant than that done in the first year as an in- 
dication of ability to do successful work in 
college, and they agreed that college entrance 
would be sufficiently safeguarded if the last 
three years were taken as the accrediting 
basis. 

3. At a meeting of the Lafayette Chapter 
of the American Association of College Pro- 
fessors, held on March 24, 1925, the following 
resolutions were approved as expressing the 
judgment of the group. 


Resolved: 


That this group of Lafayette College pro- 
fessors approves the policy of accepting the 
certificate for twelve units from a senior (three 
year) high school for a student who has previ- 
ously completed a three year course in a stand- 
ardized junior high school and according to 
said certificate (for 12 units) the same recog- 
nition as is given to a certificate for fifteen 
units from a four year high school. 

That we deem it inexpedient to try to 
standardize the list of required units for col- 
lege admission, since the way of progress lies 
in the direction of a closer correlation of what 
the individual does in high school and what he 
undertakes in college, rather than in an in- 
crease of uniformity for all students. 

That we deem it inexpedient to even begin 
the practice of certifying any studies pursued 
in the seventh and eighth grades for college 
admission. We think that the reaction on the 
lower school would be bad, that such a certifi- 
cate would be of uncertain value, that studies 
not continued in the senior high school are 
not entitled to recognition, and that the best 
evidence of satisfactory work in a subject in 
a junior high school is the ability to meet the 
requirements of the more advanced course in 
the senior high school. 

Therefore, we favor the proposed plan 
of certification for twelve units from a senior 
high school or from the last three years of a 
6-6 plan and oppose all alternative suggestions 
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that involve certification of units from junior 
high schools. 

4. The University of Pennsylvania now con- 
siders the work of the last three years only, as 
of special significance in cases of students 
who have attended junior high schools, thus 
accepting in principle the plan proposed. 

5. There was a general feeling that as soon 
as colleges realized the situation created by 
the development of the junior high-school they 
would be eager to co-operate in some plan of 
readjustment. 

6. The representatives of the smaller col- 
leges expressed the belief that there would be 
no serious administrative difficulty encountered 
in putting the proposed plan into operation at 
once. 

7. A motion was unanimously passed to re- 
quest the Deputy State Superintendent of In- 
struction, James N. Rule, to call a meeting of 
representatives of colleges and secondary 
schools in order to devise some satisfactory 
plan of readjustment to meet the situation. 

At the general meeting of Schoolmen’s Week 
held on Saturday, March 28, 1925, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

We heartily endorse the plan to restrict the 
specific preparation for college to the last three 
years of the high school, thus freeing the 
junior high school from the responsibility of 
direct preparation for college entrance, and 
we approve the forward step proposed by rep- 
resentatives of high schools and colleges in the 
direction of a practical and speedy workinz 
out of the plan. 





N. E. A. LIFE ENLISTMENTS 


Why not endow yourself with a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Associa- 
tion? You may do so with a cash payment 
of $25 and three notes of $25 each—one for 
one year, one for two years and one for three 
years. Such a membership does away with 
the annoyance of the annual payment of dues. 
It insures receiving throughout life the As- 
sociation’s volume of Proceedings, its Journal 
and other important publications. It stands 
as a mark of high professional spirit. Best 
of all, it gives the satisfaction of aiding to 
create a larger permanent fund to be used by 
the N. E. A. in promoting the work of the 
greatest educational body in the world. 

Every now and then a local association hon- 
ors its retiring president or other officer with 
a certificate of Life Membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. There is noth- 
ing finer for one who merits the recognition 
than to present him with this highest form of 
credential in the Association and the profes- 
sion. 

For further information writes Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





A good thing to remember 
And a better thing to do 

Is to work with the construction gang, 
Not the wreckin’ crew. 
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CLARIFY THE ATMOSPHERE 


Whereas, Senate Bill 363 amending the Re- 
tirement Law passed the recent session of the 
Legislature and was signed by the Governor, 
and 

Whereas, This Bill is one of the most con- 
structive measures enacted in recent years in 
that it provides a more adequate and just pen- 
sion for a great group of teachers throughout 
the State than was possible under the old law, 
and 

Whereas, This Bill became a law, in spite 
of some opposition, because of the hearty sup- 
port of a number of organizations—notably 
the Allied Associations of Philadelphia and 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
which authorized expenditures of $500 and 
$1,000, respectively, in connection with the 
movement to bring about desirable changes in 
the Retirement law—and the efforts of many 
willing workers throughout the State—particu- 
larly Miss Jessie Gray, president of the P. 5. 
E. A., Miss Lucy W. Glass of the State Re- 
tirement Board and Mr. Reuben T. Shaw, 
president of the Allied Associations of Phila- 
delphia—and the sympathetic understanding 
and approval of the majority of the members 
of the Legislature and of the Governor, __ 

Be it Resolved, That the Philadelphia High 
School Men’s Association express its appreci- 
ation of the active interest of these organiza- 
tions and persons, and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association express its 
regret that an editorial opposing a proposed 
amendment of the Retirement Law which was 
a vital feature of Senate Bill 363 was publish- 
ed in the April number of the Pennsylvania 
Teacher, the official journal of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ League, and Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to all organizations and persons con- 
cerned; that they be published in the Bulletin 
of this Association; and that the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ League be requested to publish 
these resolutions in their respective journals. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Thé United States Civil Service Commission 
at Washington calls for the following: 

Specialist in Adult Education, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, $3,800. 

Junior Home Economics Specialist, Textiles 
and Clothing, $1,860. 

Dietitian, Veterans’ Bureau, $1,680. f 

Investigator in Business Administration, 
Bureau of Efficiency, $3,000. ee 

Assistant Investigator in Business Adminis- 
tration, $2,400. 

Junior Librarian, $1,860-$2,400. 

Library Assistant, $1,680-$2,040. 





In answer to your question “What am I go- 
ing to do this summer?” F. E. Compton and 
Company, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, are offering teachers positions as edu- 
cational salesmen. 


June, 1925 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


_ If anyone wandered somewhat aimlessly 
into the Clover Room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia during the meetings 
which the Progressive Education Association 
held there April 23-25 the general atmosphere 
of interest, enthusiasm and progress was bound 
to kindle in such a random pilgrim some lat- 
ent energy and produce by the very contact 
with such a group of live workers a keen in- 
terest in things educational. 

The slogan of this group of progressive 
educators might well be John Dewey’s state- 
ment that “Education is a process of living not 
an education for future living.” Thursday eve- 
ning the general theme was “The Problem of 
the American College.” President Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore College explained the system of 
Honors Work in College by which Swarthmore 
is achieving distinctive results and Dr. Vincent 
Ravi-Booth discussed the “New College for 
Women.” Friday afternoon Miss Flora J. 
Cooke, Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson and Carleton 
W. Washburne spoke on the general theme 
“Individual Instruction and the Social Group.” 
Friday evening Armand J. Gerson and Bird 
T. Baldwin spoke on the relationship of pro- 
gressive education to the public schools. Sat- 
urday morning a series of five-minute speeches 
was given by progressive educators who outlin- 
ed their aims and accomplishments. 

The Progressive Education Association is 
made up of teachers, parents and all who are 
interested in arousing enthusiasm and spread- 
ing knowledge of progressive education prin- 
eo and in influencing education in that di- 
rection. 


The Project Method and Minimum Essentials 


_ Though the casual observer would find 
in every speaker and listener a live interest in 
such progress, by no means were all the pro- 
gressives aiming to attain the goal by the same 
means. Methods of attainment ranged all the 
way from the plan of Carleton W. Washburne, 
Superintendent of the Winnetka Public 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, who advocates a 
division of school work between directed teach- 
ing of curricular subjects and socialized proj- 
ect work to the methods of Mr. and Mrs. Alexis 
Ferm of the Modern School, Stelton, N. J., 
who advocate an education that is a “develop- 
ment from within;” that to produce realiy 
original work the “child must feel himself the 
reservoir and not look to another for guid- 
ance.” 

Perhaps no address during the conference 
was more discussed than Mr. Washburne’s. 
Progressive methods approve that the socializ- 
ed work and the project method be used when- 
ever possible in guiding the child. Mr. Wash- 
burne stressed two points in his address, (1) 
That the tendency in progressive education is 
to let the child grow as he will and develop as 
he will; but that it is impossible for the child 
himself without proper guidance to draw the 
best from his environment. The trend today, 
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said he, is toward child recognition. Educa- 
tion of the child, then, must be with two recog- 
nized aims, First, To help the child to realize 
his part in the fullness of life which is about 
him and, Second, To adapt him to our modern 
artificial industrial civilization that he may re- 
alize the most of his life as an adult. (2) Mr. 
Washburne does not favor the use of the proj- 
ect for all studies for, said he, “Life isn’t en- 
tirely interrelated so why relate all the child’s 
work. Reading, spelling and arithmetic can 
not be taught by projects alone. The great 
field for projects is the social sciences. Children 
should do many things merely for the joy of 
doing. At the Winnetka schools the raising of 
chickens and the publishing of the Winnetka 
Journal are not considered school work but 
school play.” ; 

Miss Flora J. Cooke, Headmistress of the 
Francis W. Parker School at Chicago, IIl., did 
not entirely agree with Mr. Washburne. For 
said she, “Life and technique are closely re- 
lated.” Her aim as a progressive educator is 
to train character for social relation and fu- 
ture life, for “mutal aid is more important than 
individual struggle” in modern education. She 
emphasized the importance of the teacher very 
ably: “The teacher must see that every avenue 
to a child’s soul is open and in use.” 

Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
whose high school is.run according to the Dal- 
ton plan, emphasized the fact that children 
should be segregated according to ability, but 
so tactfully should this be done that it is the 
outcome of the child’s own desire. At Dr. Wil- 
son’s high school the children budget their free 
time, have a system of maximum and minimum 
assignments and work entirely in a socialized 
environment. 


Progressive Education in the Public School 


The number of representatives and exhibits 
from private schools made significant the ques- 
tion, “Are progressive ideals of education to 
be perfected in the private school, or is there 
a field for such work in the public schools of 
the nation?” The two well known educators, 
Carleton W. Washburne and Lucy L. W. Wil- 
son, bore eloquent witness to the fact that pro- 
gressive ideals can be successfully applied in 
the public school. : 

Armand J. Gerson, Associate Superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, in 
his address on the subject said that the prob- 
lem of the public schools in applying progres- 
sive ideals was the fact that as public schools 
they must carry their constituents with them. 
Public schools must be cautious as to the adop- 
tion of radical changes. All progressive ideas 
must be proved successful on a small scale 
before educators can afford to incorporate them 
completely into the huge system of the public 
schools. 

The public schools have made strides, said 
he, in three fields of achievement, (1) as to 
curriculum, (2) as to individualizing instruc- 
tion and (3) as to socializing school activities 
and school life. Some of the subjects he men- 
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tioned as progressive ideals incorporated in 
the curricula are habit subjects and viewpoint 
subjects. The study of anatomy has become 
a course in health habits; the study of govern- 
ment has developed into community civics. 

One problem of the public schools is that of 
teacher training. Mr. Gerson said he preferred 
to term it “teacher preparation.” Teachers, 
said he, must have open mindedness and aware- 
ness of situation as well as technical prepara- 
tion. The able preparation of teachers is the 
biggest hope of the future. 

Bird T. Baldwin, Director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Station, University of Iowa, disclaim- 
ed that progressive ideals were without the 
field of public school education. Public schools 
are continually adopting progressive ideals. 
“Especially,” he said, “is this true in the West 
where few private schools exist.” 


Valuable Phases of Progressive Education 


Dr. Baldwin spoke of Parent Teaching and 
the Pre-School Movement as trends in modern 
education which are of unusual value in help- 
ing parent and teacher to get together for child 
study. The University of Iowa gives a sum- 
mer course in Training for Parentage for 
young parents. The study of the pre-school 
child—that is from birth until six years—is re- 
sulting in important discoveries as to child 
personalty, its inherent development and rela- 
tion to school and home. Dr. Baldwin used a 
series of slides in discussing the pre-school 
child which made his talk especially effective. 

Many schools from all sections of the coun- 
try had interesting exhibits. Booklets attrac- 
tively printed, illustrated and bound by hand 
told step by step how projects were carried 
through. One of the most beautiful and most 
interesting was a booklet on “Our Record of 
Stained Glass Windows” from the Chevy Chase 
Country Day School. 

History gave opportunity for a wealth of 
illustrative material, maps, sailing vessels of 
all periods, wax tablets, battering rams, 
scrolls and sarcophagi. Art work and hand- 
craft were beautifully done, miniature the- 
atres, puppets, pottery. The observer could 
but be amazed at the ability as well as the ver- 
satility of modern children. 

Summarizing,—the following are the phases 
of the progressive education movement which 
it would seem will result in the most valuable 
contributions to the educational world: (1) 
the development of the project method; (2) 
the adapting of instruction to the individual 
child on the basis of interests and ability; (3) 
the socialization of school life and school ac- 
tivities; (4) the study of the pre-school child 
and (5) the training of parents. 

The Philadelphia meeting was the largest 
the Progressive Education Association has 
held. Progressive education is recognized and 
studied more year by year. President Eugene 
R. Smith after reading the invitation of the 
N. E. A. to the Association to attend the In- 
dianapolis meeting said, “We are not commit- 
ted to any organization or association, we wel- 
come to our number all who are interested in 
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the study or application of the principles of 
progressive education.” 

Francis M. Froelicher, headmaster of the 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia 
is the president for the year 1925-26. Armand 
J. Gerson, Associate Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Schools, is one of the eight vice- 
presidents. Among the members of the execu- 
tive board are Lucy L. W. Wilson, W. C. Ryan 
and Stanley Yarnell—all well-known Pennsyl- 
vania educators. 





SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Many of the Pennsylvania secondary school 
magazines and papers are of a commendable 
character, even though no Pennsylvania school 
publication received award for unusual excel- 
lence in the first annual School Publications 
Contest conducted by Columbia University in 
March. Pennsylvania may have a share in the 
honors next year! 

If you want your school magazine to be 
one of the best in the State—and you may as 
well “hitch your wagon to a star” while you 
are about it, and make it one of the best in the 
United States—here are some tips to start 
with: 

1. Don’t be satisfied with your publication. 
It won’t improve unless you are willing to 
look for places that need improvement. 

2. Study the publications on your exchange 
list carefully. Improve yours by avoiding the 
weak points you find and building the strong 
features into your own publication. 

3. Study the make-up of current magazines. 
You can learn much that will help you make 
your own magazine more attractive. 

4. Get in touch with the Central Inter- 
scholastic Press Association at Madison, Wis- 
consin and see how your publication measures 
up to the Association standards. 


The January JOURNAL, page 299, commented 
upon certain Pennsylvania school publications. 
Among other publications worthy of note: 

Abington School Messenger is a monthly 
four-page publication which gives in compact 
columns the news of the entire school system 
of Abington Township. To cover as wide a 
range of school news as possible is a worthy 
objective for any school paper. 

The Blue and Gold, published by Blakely 
High School, Peckville, is a monthly magazine 
which aims “To aid in the enlargement of the 
facilities of Blakely High School.” There is 
no better way to sell the needs of the school 
to the public than through the medium of the 
school paper; the JOURNAL congratulates Blue 
and Gold upon such an aim. 

The Crimson and Gold will be published four 
times a year by the students of Columbia High 
School, Columbia. The first number of volume 
one promises a volume full of school spirit, 
ability and enthusiasm. 

The Echo for February, published by the 
Douglass and Weiser Junior High School at 
Reading, has a number of fine cuts. 

El Delator is published six times a year by 
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the students of Cheltenham High School, E!- 
kins Park. The February number, issued by 
the juniors, has interesting art work and an 
amount of advertising which indicates the 
juniors are alert business men. 

The Irwinner, Irwin Avenue Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, was published in its final 
number, January 30, and from the spirit, en- 
thusiasm and worth of The Irwinner has 
sprung a new magazine The Oliver, published 
by the same students now attending the David 
B. Oliver Junior Senior High School. 

The Glen-Nor Crier is published by the Glen- 
Nor High School, joint high school of Glenold- 
en and Norwood, Delaware County. The for- 
mat is attractive and school news and literary 
work are featured to advantage. We would 
suggest that the postoffice address be placed in 
a conspicuous place for the benefit of ex- 
changes. 

The Graredion, published semi-monthly by 
the Parnassus High School, is a four-page 
journal now in its first volume. The publi- 
cation contains school news and editorials and 
a promising number of advertisements. The 
school colors are gray and red, hence the name. 

The Hilltop is published monthly by the 
Red Lion High School. It contains sections 
devoted to literary and editorial articles and 
school news. 

The Harding Star is the brand-new publi- 
cation of the brand-new Warren G. Harding 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. One of the 
most interesting sections is devoted to club 
activities. Harding students have many in- 
terests and all the clubs seem to be alive and 
doing things. 

The Magnet is published monthly by the pu- 
pils of the Southern Junior High School, Elm 
and Madison Unit, Reading, and is printed by 
the Department of Practical Arts of the Read- 
ing High School for Boys. Each number bears 
on the second cover page the seal of the stu- 
dent council, an attractive stamp bearing the 
motto: Serve the School. 

Reformatory Record is a weekly paper pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Industrial Re- 
formatory, Huntingdon. It contains articles, 
news items, trade school reports and jokes. 

School News is published every two weeks 
at the Scotland Soldiers Orphan School, Scot- 
land and is printed by the boys in the printing 
department. The March 12 issue has a cut of 
the Scotland School Debating Team which had 
an unusually successful schedule this year. 

The Travalon is published every two weeks 
by the Avalon High School students. It is a 
newspaper which contains much school news 
and editorials which are worth reading. 

Ye Southern Crier, published by the South- 
ern Junior High School, Tenth and Green 
Unit, Reading, is in its first volume and gives 
promise of being a newsy and spirited school 
paper. We would suggest the postoffice ad- 
dress be incorporated in the masthead for the 
benefit of exchange readers. 





To arrive—start. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Poetry Contest 


C. C. Birchard and Company, Music Pub- 
lishers, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
offer a prize of $200 for the best text suitable 
for a musical setting submitted to them before 
September 1, 1925. The poems will be judged 
on their merit as poetry and their suitability 
for use in a cantata. The poem should be 100 
to 150 lines long, have fairly short lines with 
varying rhythmic effects. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the above address, care 
of Poetry Contest. 

Witter Bynner Creates Scholastic Poetry Prize 

Witter Bynner, internationally-known poet, 
has created a new poetry prize to be known 
as the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize. 
The first annual award will be made in 1925 
through the Scholastic, a secondary school 
magazine. Junior and senior high school stu- 
dents throughout the United States are eligible. 
The prize will probably be $50. Address con- 
tributions to the Witter Bynner Poetry Prize 
Board, care the Scholastic, Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


Johns Hopkins Assistantship in Gas Engineer- 
ing 

The School of Engineering of Johns Hopkins 
University will award a graduate assistant- 
ship in Gas Engineering for the academic year 
1925-26. The assistantship will pay the holder 
$500. He will spend a number of hours each 
week assisting in the undergraduate laboratory 
instruction in Gas and Fuel Technology. Sub- 
mit applications to Wilbert J. Huff, Professor 
of Engineering, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE PULITZER AWARDS 


Once a year when the Pulitzer prizes in let- 
ters and journalism are awarded we all brush 
the mental cobwebs away and take counsel as 
to whether we have been reading the best 
things that Americans have been writing dur- 
ing the literary year. 

He who finds his literary judgment con- 
firmed by the awards exclaims with Shylock, 
“Oh worthy judge.” He who fails to approve 
the decisions of the judges may either reorient 
his own tastes or decry the judges’ lack of dis- 
crimination. But he who has not read the 
works in question has only two safe courses 
from which to choose—either to maintain that 
illusively wise silence which is the very acme 
of artistic bluff or else hie him at once to li- 
brary or bookshop and read those works which 
Pulitzer judges consider worthy of highest 
honor. 

Edna Ferber’s novel, “So Big,” has won 
the award of $1,000 for the best novel pub- 
lished during 1924 which represented the 
“wholesome atmosphere of American life, and 
the highest standards of American manners 
and manhood.” There would seem to be little 
argument here if the fact that Miss Ferber’s 
book has been a consistent “best seller” ever 
since it came out, bears any weight. 
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Edward Arlington Robinson’s “The Man 
Who Died Twice” received the $1,000 award 
for the best book of American verse. This is 
the second time that a volume of Mr. Robin- 
son’s verse has won the Pulitzer prize. 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” Sidney 
Howard’s comedy, which has been such a 
dramatic success during 1924-25. won the 
$1,000 award for the “original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best rep- 
resent the educational value and power of the 
stage of raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste and good manners.” To be sure it 
was one of the thirteen plays investigated on 
complaint of citizens that it was an immoral 
production but remember, a citizens’ play jury 
later exonerated it. 

For the “best book of the year upon the his- 
tory of the United States” the $2,000 prize 
was awarded to Frederick L. Paxson for his 
“History of the American Frontier.” 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe received the $1,000 
award for the year’s best American biography 
for his “Barrett Wendell and His Letters.” 

The editorial of the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina News and Courier, entitled “The Plight 
of the South,” published November 5, 1924 
won the $500 award for the best editorial of 
the year. 

In recognition of their services toward the 
solution of the murder of Robert Franks, Jr., 
by Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb, James 
W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, reporters 
on the staff of the Chicago Daily News, won 
the $1,000 prize for the “best example of a re- 
porter’s work during the year.” 

For the “best cartoon published in any 
American newspaper during the year” Rollin 
Kirby of the New York World received the 
$500 prize for his cartoon “News from the 
Outside World,” published October 5. 





HARMON FOUNDATION STUDENT 
LOANS 


The Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau 
St., New York City, through its Division of 
Student Loans lends money to students who 
are paying their own college expenses at those 
colleges affiliated with the Harmon Foundation. 
Students borrowed $26,385 in the affiliated 
colleges during the academic year 1922-23, in- 
cluding juniors, seniors and a few in post- 
graduate work. The loan contract provides 
that payments begin one year after gradua- 
tion. Thirty-five of this group have paid their 
accounts in full and have received certificates 
of Honorary Membership in the Harmon Foun- 
dation in acknowledgment of this satisfactory 
relationship. More than forty per cent of the 
amount loaned has already been returned, al- 
though according to the loan agreement signed 
by each borrower, twenty-nine per cent only 
was due on February 1, 1925. 





“Visit Broadway, but read current drama 
also.” 
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Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


Francis B. Haas, Pennsylvania’s new Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was born in 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1884. His elementary 
and secondary work was done in the Philadel- 
phia public schools. Following his graduation 
from Central High School in 1904, he decided 
on teaching as his life’s work and entered the 
Philadelphia School of Pedagogy. In 1906 he 
took his first teaching position in the Kender- 
ton Elementary School. 

From the beginning, the work of Mr. Haas 
in the classroom showed exceptional promise. 
He seemed exempt from most of the difficulties 
and embarrassments which usually beset the 
novice. Those who at the time observed the 
young man’s work were impressed not only 
with his mastery of the technique of class 
teaching and management, but, above all, with 
his remarkable hold on the boys and girls 
whom he taught. 

These various phases of Mr. Haas’ classroom 
ability found early expression in the organiza- 
tion of extra-curricular activities. He was 
among the first in Philadelphia to develop 
on a systematic basis inter-school athletics 
and school play-days. Both of these lines of 
activity have, in the years between, grown to 
large proportions and have been organized 
under the direction of the Department of Phy- 
sical Education for the public schools of Phila- 
delphia on a city-wide and comprehensive basis. 
Mr. Haas was associated with the Playgrounds 
Association, gave courses in the Y. M. C. A., 
and was one of the moving spirits in the Phila- 
delphia Grammar School Athletic League, the 
outdoor and the boys’ camp movements. 

While Mr. Haas was a teacher in the Ken- 
derton School, the work of the upper grades 
of that school was reorganized on a depart- 
mental basis. In the specialization of teaching 
which this change involved, he emphasized 
once more the promise he had given from the 
first. His standing as a teacher attracted 
widespread attention. When the practice de- 
partment of the School of Pedagogy was re- 
organized in 1913, Mr. Haas was chosen as 
one of four demonstraticn teachers to assist 
in the preparation of male teachers for the 
public schools of Philadelphia. In the field of 
teacher training, the influence of his person- 
ality and character on the young men for 
whose professional preparation he was re- 
sponsible paralleled the fine relationships 
which had characterized his work with boys 
and girls of elementary school age. 

It was soon recognized that Mr. Haas was 
destined for a larger field of educational ac- 
tivity. After three years of valuable experi- 
ence in the School of Pedagogy, he was elected 
to the principalship of an elementary school, 
being at that time one of the youngest men to 
have been appointed to this type of position. 
As elementary school principal, Mr. Haas re- 


peated the success which has attended all his 
previous school experience. He was given in- 
creasingly larger responsibility, within five 
years having had successive charge of’ three 
elementary schools. He established important 
contacts with the fields of special education for 
handicapped children, and with the adminis- 
tration of continuation classes. 

Because of this versatility and his many out- 
standing achievements, he received rapid recog- 
nition among his colleagues, and assumed an 
eminent place of leadership among the edu- 
cators of the city. When committees of prin- 
cipals were assigned to the study of profes- 
sional problems in curriculum building or in 
the field of school administration, Mr. Haas 
was invariably drafted for counsel and service. 

Possessed of an insatiable desire for self- 
improvement, he, meanwhile, had been working 
steadily in those fields of college work which 
might make him of still wider professional 
usefulness. He received his undergraduate 
degree from Temple University in 1913, and 
the graduate degree of M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1922. 

Throughout his career in the Philadelphia 
system, Mr. Haas’ unquestioned integrity, his 
open-mindedness and his professional insight 
and leadership received ever fuller recognition. 
When, in September of 1920, he resigned his 
position in Philadelphia to accept office in 
the Department of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg, it was felt that while his going was 
a serious loss to the city school system in 
which he had worked for more than fourteen 
years, public education would be the gainer 
through the state-wide influence which he 
would be enabled to exert. 

When Mr. Haas took up his duties in the 
Department of Public Instruction as assistant 
director of the Teacher Bureau, he brought a 
rich heritage to the position, garnered from 
his experience as teacher and principal in the 
elementary schools, professor and demonstrator 
in the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, and 
leader, promoter and organizer of all types of 
educational activities. These gave him a back- 
ground that made him a valuable asset to Dr. 
Rowland. It was in this position he assisted in 
the formulation of the improved teacher stand- 
ard that becomes effective in 1927, and showed 
such conspicuous capacity for administrative 
problems that upon the retirement of Major 
Englehardt in 1922 he was promoted to the 
directorship of the Administration Bureau. 

Mr. Haas was called to the Department of 
Public Instruction because of his outstanding 
professional skill and educational leadership. 
In his new position, he displayed, from the 
beginning, an equal aptitude for administra- 
tive duties. In fact, in the reorganization of 
the department and its adjustment to meet the 

(Continued on page 626) 
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FLAG DAY 
June 14 


Every day throughout the school year is 
flag day in public and private schools. Section 
629 of the School Code requires public and pri- 
vate schools to display a flag on or near a 
school building, during clement weather, every 
day schools are in session. 

The interest which the American Legion has 
manifested in creating a greater respect for 
the American Flag is expressing itself in the 
wider and more sincere attention given to our 
national emblem. The American Legion has 
sponsored a movement which has for its objec- 
tive the placing of flags, particularly in the 
business sections of the different communities, 


on the sidewalk in front of places of business.. 


These flags are four feet in size, mounted on 
a twelve foot staff, and placed twenty-five feet 
apart. Sockets are installed in the sidewalks 
in front of business places in a uniform row, 
ten inches from the curb. On holidays flags 
will thus be displayed in a uniform manner. 
The practice will not only improve the deco- 
rative effect but will tend more and more to 
stir the patriotic impulses and make impres- 
sive the meaning and significance of the flag of 
our Nation. 

The Legion is also sponsoring a movement 
which has for its purpose the stressing of 
instruction in the meaning, use and care of 
our national emblem in the higher grades of 
the public schools. The suggestions of the 
American Legion are being followed in many 
of the schools. It is most impressive to see 
a school assembled in front of a flag pole, 
singing the Star Spangled Banner as the flag 
is raised in the morning; and again assembled 
at the close of school, when the flag is lowered 
to the playing of taps by a bugler. Instruc- 
tions are now given with considerable detail 
and carefulness in the sixth grade. Pupils 
in the seventh grade are entrusted with the 
care and custody of the school flag, a group 
being appointed to raise and lower the flag 
each day and care for it for a week. The eighth 
grade is given supervision of the work done 
by the seventh grade. 

The State Course of Study is rich in sug- 
gestions for the teaching of patriotism and 
love for the flag. 

Suggestions for the making of programs are 
given in the SCHOOL JOURNAL for June, 1924. 
On page 624 there is a complete bibliography, 
a list of suggestive plays, and selections that 
may appropriately be used. 

Pages 609 and 610 of the same issue contains 
the authentic code of flag etiquette agreed upon 
by the sixty-eight organizations called together 
by the American Legion. It is a reprint of the 
leaflet on the flag: “How to Display It and 
How to Respect it.” 





“T’]1 tell the world” is a quotation from 
Shakespeare, who puts these words into the 
mouth of Isabella in Measure for Measure: 
“With outstretched throat I’ll tell the world 

aloud 
What kind of man thou art.” 
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MUSIC WEEK 


National Music Week, observed May 3-10, 
was a great triumph in Pennsylvania. The 
observance was general throughout the State. 
The organization for the celebration was spon- 
taneous in the different sections, an evidence 
that the movement has taken root and moves 
along by its own momentum. 

Schools as usual took a leading part and 
what they did evidences the advance of music 
since it has been written into the school law 
and made a part of the daily curriculum. 

Cantatas, operettas, community programs, 
artist concerts, band’ marching, orchestra re- 
citals, music memory contests and choral com- 
petitions are but a few of the many activities 
which featured the schools’ part in the cele- 
bration. 

That this annual mobilizing of musical tal- 
ent comprehends the entire population was 
evidenced by the part played by churches, 
clubs, civic bodies and musical organizations. 
Civic opera, oratorio, music festivals, band 
concerts, community song fests, artist recitals 
and home programs all testify that music has 
ag an important factor in our community 
life. 

Very gratifying is the fact that each year 
Pennsylvanians have participated in this 
movement in increasing numbers. The. stand- 
ards have been raised; appreciation of music 
has widened; musical organizations have 
grown and participation in music increased— 
all of which is eloquent evidence that Penn- 
sylvanians are increasingly becoming true lov- 
ers of melody. 





WORLD FELLOWSHIP THROUGH 
MUSIC 


The international association which aims to 
establish world fellowship through music held 
its initial meeting in Washington, D. C., April 
15-17. The convention was attended by repre- 
sentatives from twenty states and twenty-two 
nations. 

Pennsylvania held the center of the stage 
at the meeting. The Bach Choir of 225 voices 
was selected to render the Bach Mass in B 
Minor as an exemplification of the principle 
underlying the movement and to demonstrate 
the unifying power of music. Fifty members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra accompanied the 
Choir. The Choir never sang so effectively as 
on this occasion. The singers seemed inspired 
and their rendition of the divine message en- 
thralled the audience of 6,000. 

C. F. Hoban represented the Commonwealth 
at the convention and spoke on Pennsylvania’s 
Contribution to Music. 





LAST CALL 

Soon after this number of the JOURNAL is 
off the press, we will bind the numbers from 
September, 1924 to June, 1925 in one volume. 
Orders up to 200 copies will be filled. Have you 
ordered your bound volume? The price is 
$2.50 postpaid. Send your order to 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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HEALTH DAY AND MAY FESTIVALS 


The general observance of Health Day and 
the extent to which Field Meets, Play Festivals 
and May Days have been held this year show 
the astounding growth of this commendable 
school activity. 


Begun a decade ago in a modest way, they 
have grown to the point where, in some in- 
stances, they include contests in academic sub- 
jects, music, art, vocational projects, manual 
skills and field and track competitions. 

In 1921, such events were held in six coun- 
ties. Last year, 144 local contests were held 
in 31 counties. This year, practically every 
county in the commonwealth has held an an- 
nual event in some form or another. 


An outstanding feature of this development 
is the wholesome rivalry that has been culti- 
vated. And not the least commendable virtue 
characterizing these contests, is the fact that 
brain and brawn are alike contenders. Orator 
and scholar have the same opportunity to 
achieve honors as does the athlete. 


These annual events have become an insti- 
tution in Pennsylvania and are attracting pub- 
lic attention to the extent of assembling par- 
ents and friends by the thousands. In Berks 
County, 30,000 spectators and 11,000 children 
participated in the Field Day. Chester County 
had an equally large assemblage. The same 
general report can be made for the other coun- 
ties. These annual assemblages are serving 
another important purpose. They are center- 
ing public attention on the work of the public 
schools. They are bringing people into closer 
relationship and are securing for the schools 
a co-operation that has long been desired. 

Too often schools are permitted to function 
without care and solicitude on the part of the 
public. Such interest as that manifested at 
these different meetings means much to the 
cause of education. People are increasingly 
coming to know the objectives of the schools 
and are co-operating more earnestly in bring- 
ing these objectives to successful fruition. 





MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION 


The annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held at Los An- 
geles, July 8-11. The official party will be 
conducted by the Raymond, Whitcomb Com- 
pany. For itinerary of the trip and price, ad- 
dress Raymond, Whitcomb Company, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York or 1338 Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia. 





“We stop playing, not because we grow old; 
we grow old because we stop playing. 

“Playgrounds are better preventatives of 
delinquency than courts.”—Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey. 
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ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 


Arbor and Bird Days, April 10 and 24, were 
more generally observed than in any former 
year. Nine million trees were planted through- 
out the State, most of them on private prop- 
erty. 

Through the combined efforts of the Depart- 
ments of Foresty and Public Instruction, there 
has been developed a steady growth of interest 
in conservation projects and a greater appre- 
ciation of the value of trees and birds. Evi- 
dence of this may be seen in the beautifying 
of homes, school grounds, vacant plots, and 
the planting of trees along the highways and 
on barren hillsides. 

During the recent observance, school chil- 
dren helped in the plantings and attended the 
tree planting demonstrations given by the for- 
est specialists. In many sections of the State 
farm forestry projects have been undertaken. 
Woodlots have been cleared and planted and 
the work made part of the vocational curricu- 
lum. Another evidence of interest is the num- 
ber of communities offering prizes for beauti- 
fying school-grounds and homes. 

A corresponding growth has been noted in 
bird interest. Our feathered friends are now 
more generally appreciated both for their value 
to the farmers through the countless insects 
they destroy and because their music is more 
widely enjoyed. Today there are countless 
bird clubs in Pennsylvania. Bird rambles 
are common in all parts of the State. It is the 
practice in most schools to make bird houses 
in the spring. Pupils are becoming increasing- 
ly considerate of birds. They remember to 
provide food for them in the winter, nesting 
material in the spring and are planting berry- 
trees to supply food. They know more birds 
each year; rejoice at their arrival in the spring 
and regret their departure in the fall. 


THE LITTLE GREEN TENTS 
Decoration Day—May 30 
The little green tents where the soldiers sleep, 
And the sunbeams play and the women weep, 
Are covered with flowers today; 
And between the tents walk the weary few, 





~Who were young and stalwart in sixty-two, 


When they went to the war away. 


The little green tents are built of sod, 

And they are not long and they are not broad, 

* But the soldiers have lots of room; 

And the sod is part of the land they saved, 

When the flag of the enemy darkly waved, 
The symbol of dole and doom. 


The little green tent is a thing divine; 
The little green tent is a country’s shrine, 
Where patriots kneel and pray; 
And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away! 
—Walt Mason 


It is all right to defend the “faith of our 
fathers,” but it is also important to develor 
the “faith of our sons.”—Glenn Frank. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S UNIQUE ART WEEK 


Twelve hundred objects of art, representing 
600 artists from different sections of the 
United States, were exhibited in the shop win- 
dows on Market, Chestnut and Walnut Streets 
between 10th and 18th Streets, Philadelphia 
during the week of May 2-9. This type of art 
week is distinctively Philadelphian. It origi- 
nated there with its promoters’ idea of bring- 
ing art to the people. 


The success of the movement was most pro- 
nounced. Thousands of people viewed with 
admiration the works of the artists. Penn- 
sylvania’s leading artists were represented. A 
Pennsylvanian, George Harding, was awarded 
first prize for his painting, “The Workers of 
the Sea.” 





WHAT IS ART? 


A project that aimed to determine the high 
school student’s conception of art was con- 
ducted in connection with Philadelphia’s May 
Art Week. Junior and senior high school 
students were asked by the Philadelphia North 
American to submit a definition of “What is 
Art?” Of the hundreds received, the following 
three were awarded the prizes: 


I. Art is the picturing, by some one gifted, 
of the beauty felt by most people who 
are unable to express it. 

Marion Scott, Kensington High School. 


II. In order to best define the word art, we 
take its three letters A R T to ex- 
press art to its best advantages: 

One must have infinite A bility, 

One must R espect the fine things of life, 

One must possess T echnique that is 
unique. 

Arthur M. Cooper, Central High School. 


III. Art is the representation of a person’s 
vision by his skill and culture. 
David Bloom, Philadelphia. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


When I was young I used to say, 
“Why must I go to school today? 
T’ll fish by quiet pools.” 
I’d heard young Abe had grown to be 
The President of country free 
Without the aid of schools. 


But older grown and wiser, too, 
I find that men like Abe are few, 
Nor subject to mere rules. 
From birth he proved that he was great, 
And fit to steer the Ship of State, 
In spite of lack of schools. 


While I am made of common clay, 

And so must plod from day to day, 
Content to do my bit. 

If I had never been to school, 

I might have been a common fool 
Without a grain of wit. 

—Bess C. Lindsey, Teacher, North Braddock 

Public Schools. 
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Books 
he Ideal Git 


Courtesy of National Association of Book 
Publishers 


VACATION READING CLUBS . 


It is not difficult to interest children in books 
in the summertime, if parents and teachers 
plan in advance of the vacation season to make 
attractive books accessible throughout the sum- 
mer. 

A plan which parents and teachers have 
found helpful in encouraging boys’ and girls’ 
reading during the summer, is the vacation 
reading club. 

Teachers who are interested in organizing 
clubs should ask the director of the children’s 
room in the public library, or the manager of 
a local bookstore to assist in selecting the 
books. The State Library Commission will 
also be glad to help in compiling the vacation 
reading club lists. 

Samples of “Books I Have Read” note books, 
containing ruled spaces to record the child’s 
name, authors, titles and comments, will be 
sent on request by Gaylord Bros., 155 Gifford 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. Vacation reading club 
diplomas may also be secured from the same 
firm. ; 

Two new reading lists, one for boys and one 
for girls, have been published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 East Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. Copies are 5c each. 

Further suggestions for summer reading 
may be secured from the National Association 
of Book Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New 
York City. 














The more extensive a man’s knowledge of 
what has been done, the greater will be his 
power of knowing what to do.—Disraeli. 
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THIRD GRADERS REPRODUCE 
STORIES 


The wise teacher takes advantage of every 
interest of the child and there is no interest 
stronger in primary children than the desire 
for stories. So the canny teacher uses this as 
a golden lure in arousing the child’s interest 
in his language work. He is all attention when 
teacher tells or reads a story and just as eager 
to give his own version as he is to hear teach- 
er’s. These story reproductions are often sur- 
prising revelations of children’s abilities. Here 
are two delightful reproductions of the story 
of “The Little Cherry Blossom” done by two 
eight-year-olds in the Garfield Building of the 
Lebanon Public Schools. The boy composed his 
poetry while the rest of the class were work- 
ing on their prose reproductions. 


The Little Cherry Blossom 
Frederick Kreiser 


I am a Cherry Blossom up in a tree, 

Soon the people pick me, then I will be free, 

Soon it was a noise of rustling twigs and 
leaves, 

I thought it was the wind but instead it was 
some thieves, 

I asked them what they wanted, they said they 
would not tell, 

It was not the right person so I shook myse!f 
and fell. 

It was beginning to get daylight, I call it the 
dawn, 

The people were not coming and I began to 


yawn, 
Along came the wind, blew down all my cher- 
ries, 
The people did not come yet, so I called for 
my fairies. 


Little Cherry Blossom 
Dorothy Bollinger 

One day last year there was a cherry tree 
in a pretty garden. Winter had not gone yet. 
One of the sisters was named Cherry Blossom. 

One day in March she said, “Mother, may 
I throw off my brown blanket?” The mother 
said, “Winter has not gone on his journey 
yet.” But one day Cherry Blossom did not 
obey. She said, “Sisters, I am going to throw 
off my blanket.” They were too sleepy to say 
more than “We are not.” So Cherry Blossom 
threw off her warm blanket. And put on her 
white gown, she was proud of it. But every- 
body that saw her said, “Poor Little Cherry 
Blossom. She will freeze to death.” That 
night the north wind blew. Little Cherry 
Blossom got colder and colder. A snow storm 
came and blew Little Cherry Blossom off. So 
that night she died. One spring day the sis- 
ters and brothers asked, “Mother, may we 
peep out?” Their mother said, “Yes, you 
may.” They peeped out but Little Cherry 
Blossom was not there. They uncovered more 
every day till at last they put on their white 
gowns. 

It was almost time for them to put on their 
red dresses. But they said, “Mother must 
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put on her green dress first then we will put 
on our red dresses. It will trim our red 
dresses.” There was one place that was bare. 
That was where Cherry Blossom was before 
she died. The people said to each other, “I 
wonder why that space is empty.” 


SHOULD TEACHERS TRAVEL? 


When summer vacations loom ahead the 
average teacher has to decide between rest, 
study and travel. Whoever chooses travel 
really chooses all three for there is nothing 
more restful and at the same time nothing 
more interesting and instructive than a wisely 
planned summer vacation tour of some region 
new to the traveler. 


Information—just “bare facts’—can be 
either the most interesting or the least inter- 
esting thing in the world to a student. The 
quality which makes information interesting 
is its concreteness. Generalities are never so 
interesting as definite, concrete statements 
which bring pictures into the mind. 


When a teacher gathers information from 
books, lectures or some other impersonal, sec- 
ond-hand source she is seldom able to present 
it to her classes in the same vivid, definite 
way in which she can pass on the facts she has 
learned at first-hand. 








FRANCIS B. HAAS 


(Continued from page 622) 
retrenchment policy of the new administration, 
he performed a service that brought him re- 
peated encomiums from the administrative 
officers. In recognition of the efficient manner 
in which he organized and conducted the fiscal 
and business affairs of the Department, he was 
made Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1924. In this position he showed the 
~— genius that marked his work in the other 
fields. 

It was shortly after this promotion that Dr. 
Becht became seriously ill. The work of the 
Superintendent’s office fell to the two deputies 
and they conducted it in a manner that won 
the admiration of the schoolmen of the State. 
All types of professional, administrative and 
executive problems were met and solved. In 
the disposition of these Mr. Haas showed new 
qualities and increased capacity. 

That he possessed genius for executive and 
administrative leadership was shown in his 
powerful and convincing defense of the educa- 
tional budget before the Senate Committee 
when the school system of the State was in 
jeopardy through the threatened reduction in 
the appropriation. 

In that effort he revealed the qualities and 
requisites of a State Superintendent, and the 
prediction was freely made that the Governor 
would find in him the ideal man to direct 
the educational affairs of the Commonwealth. 

The appointment was no surprise. Superin- 
tendent Haas possesses, to a peculiar degree, 
the combination of professional, administrative 
and executive skill of which great educators 
are made. 














DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION | 
What the 1925 Legislature Did for Education 


Eighty-four Senate bills, ninety-nine House 
bills and three resolutions were introduced in 
the interest of Education during the recent 
session of the General Assembly. 


Of the 116 educational measures which pass- 
ed both houses, 79 have been approved by the 
Governor and are now a part of the law of 
the Commonwealth. For the convenience of 
readers of the JOURNAL, these are arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


Adult Education 


Three of the new measures enacted are in 
the interest of Adult Education: 

Act 117—amends the School Code so as to 
make it harmonize with present practice in 
regard to adult education, continuation schools, 
evening schools and vocational education. 

Act 266—requires school boards to provide 
instruction in curricular subjects, English and 
citizenship training for legally employed mi- 
nors and adults not in full time attendance at 
any public or private day school. 

Act 298—amends the Edmonds Act by in- 
cluding reimbursement for teachers of courses 
organized for legally employed minors and for 
adults. 


Appropriation 

Act 328A—the General Appropriation Bill, 
provides $58,637,194 for the common schools, 
including Department of Public Instruction, 
Retirement System and Normal Schools. This 
is the largest amount appropriated in the his- 
tory of the State and is an increase of $9,651,- 
544, over that provided for the 1923-25 bi- 
ennium. 

Act 185—provides for the distribution to 
school districts of three-fourths of the funds 
received from the Federal Government for the 
sale of Pennsylvania Forest Lands. 


Attendance 


Three of the new measures are an important 
advance in the interest of school’ attendance: 


Act 95—amends section 1414 of the School 
Code by restricting the reduction of compul- 
sory attendance to children between fourteen 
and sixteen in fourth class districts. It in- 
creases the age from twelve to fourteen, with 
reference to the 70 per cent provision. 

Act 258—requires institutions and homes, 
where dependent, neglected or other children 
are kept, to send to the district claimed as resi- 
dence, a blank upon which such residence must 
be acknowledged or disclaimed. Failure of the 
district to reply, after two blanks are for- 
warded, shall be construed as acknowledgment 
of residence. 


Act 340—clarifies and harmonizes conflicts 
and inconsistencies in attendance laws. 


Certificates and Credentials 


Act 88—makes it a misdemeanor to attempt 
to procure by fraudulent means, a diploma or 
certificate from the Department of Public In- 
struction; or a credential from any of the pro- 
fessional examining boards within the De- 
partment. 


Department of Public Instruction 


Four measures will enable the Department 
of Public Instruction to improve its admin- 
istrative routine: 

Act 77—requires that all fees received by 
examining boards be deposited in the General 
Fund. The Department is authorized by Act 
78 to fix the fees charged by all examining 
boards; and by Act 87, to fix fees for certified, 
photographic and photostat copies of all ma- 
terial; for printed matter and documents fur- 
nished to outside agencies. 

Act 88—provides penalty for fraudulent pro- 
cedure in obtaining credentials, as indicated 
above. 


Edmonds Act—Teacher and Closed School 
Reimbursement 


Several measures bring all reimbursement 
for teachers and closed schools under the Ed- 
monds Act, section 1210 of the School Code: 

Act 369—provides reimbursement for teach- 
ers added and schools closed during the second 
year of the biennium. Payment for these is 
to be included in the first quarterly warrant 
sent to school districts following the meeting 
of the Legislature. This act also includes re- 
imbursement for high school teachers in fourth 
class districts on the basis of the $130 per 
month minimum. 


Handicapped Children 


Five bills that will promote the education 
of handicapped children were enacted into law: 

Act 46—amends section 1413 of the School 
Code by placing reimbursement for teachers 
of special classes under the Edmonds Act. It 
also provides for the payment of the expenses 
of pupils in schools for the deaf and for the 
blind in the proportion of three-fourths by the 
State and one-fourth by the school district. 
Responsibility for enrolling these children is 
placed on the school district and recognition is 
given to mental clinics. 


Act 47—provides for the payment of the 
necessary expenses of deaf and blind students 
in higher institutions. 

Act 48—authorizes the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to determine the length of time 
deaf and blind pupils may be educated in 
whole or in part by the State. 
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Act 49—heretofore, it has been possible for 
blind, crippled or deaf children to be kept at 
home by well meaning but misguided parents. 
Act 49 amends section 1414 of the School Code 
by requiring parents to send such children to 
approved residential schools, unless proper 
home instruction is provided. 

Act 50—amends the Edmonds Act by pro- 
viding an additional payment of $300 per spe- 
cial class to school districts. These include 
classes for mentally handicapped, impaired vi- 
sion, deaf or partially deaf, speech correction, 
exceptionally gifted, nutrition, etc. 

Other measures which affect dependent chil- 
dren, etc.: 

Act 226—grants equal school privileges to 
dependent children who reside with relatives 
or friends and are supported gratis. 


High Schools 


Legislation providing a modern type of high 
school classification is contained in 

Act 120—which amends article seventeen of 
the School Code by setting up a classification 
that will include junior and six-year high 
schools. 

Act 287A—which provides for the distribu- 
tion of the History of the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion in the World War, to high schools. 

Act 369—which provides for reimbursement 
of high school teachers in fourth class districts 
on the high school minimum salary basis. 


Institutes 
Act 255—amends section 2108 of the School 
Code by authorizing school boards to pay $4.00 
per day only to teachers who attend the insti- 


tute held under the authority of the county 
superintendent of schools. 


Retirement 


Six amendments were made to the School 
Employes’ Retirement Law. These make the 
following provisions: 


1. Permits employes of the Department of 
Public Instruction to withdraw from the School 
Employes’ Retirement System, to become mem- 
bers of the State Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

2. Removes the $2,000 salary limit in com- 
putation of assessments and annuities. 

3. Permits service by teachers after 62 
years of age to count in computation of an- 
nuity. 

4. Gives credit for time spent in war service 
as if spent in teaching. 

5. Gives retirement privilege to teachers 62 
years of age or older who had twenty years’ 
experience prior to July 1, 1919; and to those 
with 15 years’ experience, who, because of 
mental or physical disability, gave up teachin z 
and are still unable to teach. 

6. Permits teachers who had separated 
from the service before the retirement law was 
enacted, to participate in its benefits. 

7. Permits teachers to resume their rela- 
tion to the fund when returning to service 
though having been out of the schools move 
than five years. 
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Rural Schools 


Act 340—harmonizes conflicts and inconsis- 
tencies in the transportation laws and in-- 
creases the maximum reimbursement. 

Act 341—defines three classes of consolidat- 
ed schools and provides for transportation re- 
imbursement on the basis of the Edmonds Act. 

Act 262—validates payments for schools 
closed under the Act of 1901. 

Act 225—allows preferential classification 
for valuation per teacher in fourth class dis- 
tricts. 


Act 369—provides reimbursement for teach- 
ers added and for schools closed during the bi- 
ennium. 


School Buildings 
Act 251—amends sections 623 and 624 of the 
School Code by making the provision that doors 
shall open outward in one-story buildings. 
Act 330—permits the fastening of seats in 
gymnasiums, used as auditoriums, in buildings 
of fire proof or slow burning construction. 


School Districts and School Directors 

Measures affecting school districts 
school directors are as follows: 

Act 8—requires the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to send a copy of each new 
edition of the School Code to every school di- 
rector in the State. 

Act 169—authorizes school boards to make 
contracts for insurance with mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. 

Act 165—authorizes school districts to ac- 
quire abandoned cemeteries for school pur- 
poses. 

Act 247—permits school boards to assign 
children living one and one-half miles from an 
elementary school, or three miles from a high 
school, to schools located in other States and 
to pay their tuition. It also authorizes boards 
to admit pupils living in another State adja- 
cent to the school district and to receive tuition 
from them. 

Act 228—authorizes second class school dis- 
tricts to employ certified public accountants, in 
certain cases. 

Act 201—authorizes school districts to ac- 
quire school sites, playgrounds and buildings 
in another district. 

Act 292—makes it the dutv of school districts 
to require contractors to furnish bond for the 
payment of all labor and material used in im- 
provements, alteration, repair or erection of 
buildings. 

Act 101—extends time for the collection of 
taxes for which collectors have become person- 
ally liable. 

Act 256—provides a graduated rebate on 
school taxes and adds penalty for delay. 

Act 269—provides for the refunding and 
payment of temporary indebtedness. 

Several remedial measures were passed 
which validate elections and proceedings and 
bonds issued in pursuance thereof. 


and 
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Tuition 

Act 257—amends section 1708 of the School 
Code by defining the cost of tuition in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It establishes 
a definite and invariable basis upon which to 
fix the payment of tuition. It provides that 
the cost of tuition shall include 

(1) Instruction including salaries of mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervisory staff and 
attendance of teachers at institutes. 

(2) Textbooks and school supplies. 

(3) Fuel, light, water and janitor service 
and shall also include ten percentum (10%) 
of the total cost of said items. 
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Vocational Education 

Two. measures were passed in the interest 
of Vocational Education: 

Act 250—harmonizes the 1913 Vocational 
Education legislation, the 1915 Continuation 
School Act, the acceptance of the 1917 Smith- 
Hughes Act and the 1921 Edmonds Act. It 
removes the $10,000 maximum State and Fed- 
eral Aid to any one district and provides for 
the distribution of moneys in aid of. Vocational 
Education on the valuation per teacher basis. 

Act 254—permits the use of Federal and 
State Vocational Funds, in addition to the Ed- 
monds Funds, for approved Vocational Edu- 
cation classes. 





New Amendments to the State School Em- 


ployes’ Retirement Law 


The 1925 State Legislature enacted three 
important amendments to the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Law. All three of these 
amendments were introduced by Senator C. 
M. Barr, and they are known as Senate Bill 
No. 200, Senate Bill No. 363, and Senate Bi!l 
No. 591. 


Senate Bill No. 200 

Senate Bill No. 200 provides that any person 
sixty-two years of age or older who was a 
classroom teacher in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania for at least twenty years and 
who separated from school service for any 
reason prior to the first day of July one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nineteen or any person 
who was a classroom teacher in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania for at least fifteen 
years and who separated from school service 
because of physical or mental disability prior 
to the first day of July one thousand nine 
hundred and nineteen and who still is unable 
to teach because of such disability shall receive 
a State annuity equal to one-eightieth of his or 
her final salary for each year of school ser- 
vice. Provided that any teacher who is entitled 
to receive a State annuity hereunder and who 
is receiving a retirement allowance under the 
provisions of a local teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem shall receive from the “Former Teacher 
Fund” only the difference between the annuity 
to which such teacher would otherwise be en- 
titled under the provisions of this amendment 
and the annual amount received by such teach- 
er from such local teachers’ retirement system. 


Senate Bill No. 363 
Senate Bill No. 363 makes four important 
changes in the Retirement Law. (a) It re- 
moves the two thousand dollar maximum sal- 
ary limit upon which contributions and re- 
tirement allowances are computed. (b) It 


provides that full credit shall be given to each 
contributor for the time during which the con- 
tributor was a member of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in the World War or in 
activities connected therewith approved by the 
Retirement Board. 


(c) It provides that full 





credit shall be given for all school service 
rendered after the age of sixty-two years 
when computing the State annuity of a retired 
school employe. (d) It eliminates the clause 
in the Retirement Law which limited the State 
annuity of a retired employe to fifty per cent 
of the final salary. 

Under the original law retired employes with 
more than forty years of service did not re- 
ceive credit for service rendered beyond forty 
years when computing the State annuity. Now 
full credit will be given when computing the 
State annuity for each year of service up to 
the date of retirement. Contributions by mem- 
bers after the age of sixty-two years will con- 
tinue to be optional. However, members who 
continue their contributions after the age of 
sixty-two will have their employe’s annuity 
increased by approximately ten per centum of 
the amount of the contributions made after 
sixty-two years of age. 

The provisions of Senate Bill No. 363 will 
apply beginning July first, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-five to all who have been retired 
prior to that date. 


Senate Bill No. 591 


Under the original provisions of the Retire- 
ment Law a member of the Retirement System 
lost credit for all previous service after an 
absence from service of more than three years 
consecutively. The Retirement Law was 
amended by the 1923 Legislature so as to per- 
mit a member to be absent for a period of not 
more than five years consecutively without 
losing credit for previous service. 


Senate Bill No. 591 provides that each em- 
ploye who separated from school service prior 
to the first day of July, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five and who subsequently re- 
turned or shall return to school service prior 
to July first one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six after more than five years’ absence 
shall at retirement for superannuation be en- 
titled to have full credit for each year of ser- 
vice in the public schools of Pennsylvania pro- 
vided: 
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(a) He or she shall have rendered not less 
than twenty years of service in the. public 
— of Pennsylvania prior to retirement 
an 

(b) He or she shall have restored to the 
annuity savings fund his or her accumulated 
deductions as they were at the time of his or 
her separation. 

Each employe who separates from school 
service after the first day of July one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five and who returns 
to school service after a longer absence than 
five years shall have his or her annuity rights 
restored in accordance with the provisions of 
Senate Bill No. 591 provided such employe 
shall have left with the retirement board at 
least twenty per centum of his or her accumu- 
lated deductions at the time of his or her sep- 
aration and shall return to service prior to the 
age of fifty-nine years. 

Subject to such rules and regulations as the 
retirement board may adopt the provisions of 
Senate Bill No. 591 shall be applicable begin- 
ning July first one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five to all who are on the retired list 
of Pennsylvania public school employes prior 
to July first one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five. 

When the Retirement System was establish- 
ed it was immediately charged with a heavy 
accrued liability caused by the cost of the 
prior service of all present school employes who 
became members of the System. This accrued 
liability is to be paid by the State and local 
school districts without any cost to the em- 
ployes. Had this accrued liability been made 
up immediately it would have caused an ex- 
cessively large payment into the Retirement 
Fund by the State and local school districts 
during the first year of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

Instead of making up this accrued liability 
immediately it was decided to distribute the 
payments on account of this liability through- 
out a period of thirty years. At the time of 
the establishment of the Retirement System, 
George B. Buck, the actuary whose advice was 
followed in the preparation of the Retirement 
Law, estimated that this accrued liability 
would be made up at the end of thirty years 
by having the State and local school districts 
pay into this special accrued liability fund, 
designated in the Retirement Law as “State 
Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2” semi-annually 
in July and January of each year an amount 
equal to 2.8 per cent of the total compensation 
paid all members of the System for service 
rendered the preceding school year. 

The salaries of teachers were increased to 
such an extent that the reserve in State An- 
nuity Reserve Fund No. 2 has been accumu- 
lated more rapidly than originally estimated 
by the actuary, and at the 2.8 per cent rate 
the required reserve will have been accumulat- 
ed in much less time than thirty years. 

The Retirement Law provides that a thor- 
ough actuarial valuation of the retirement 
funds shall be made every five years. The 
first five years of the Retirement System ended 
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on June 30, 1924, and during the summer of 
1924 two independent and careful actuarial 
valuations of the retirement funds were made 
by R. E. Forster, the regular actuary of the 
Retirement System, and by George B. Buck, 
the well known actuary of New York City. 

The result of these two independent actuar- 
ial valuations showed that the required reserve 
in State Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 wouid 
be accumulated in twenty-five years from July 
1, 1925 by having the State and local school 
districts pay into this fund 2 per cent instead 
of 2.8 per cent of the total compensation of 
members of the Retirement System for the 
preceding school year. This reduction in the 
rate of payment into State Annuity Reserve 
Fund No. 2 will result in the accumulation of 
the required reserve in this fund at the end 
of thirty years after the establishment of the 
Retirement System, which is the time originally 
estimated for accumulating this reserve. 

In addition to the provisions already de- 
scribed Senate Bill No. 591 provides for the 
reduction of the State and local school districts 
rate of payment semi-annually into State 
Annuity Reserve Fund No. 2 from 2.8 per cent 
to 2 per cent of the total compensation of 
members of the Retirement System for the 
preceding school year. 

Before this reduction in the rate the 2.8 
per cent rate was divided equally between the 
State and local school districts, making the 
State rate 1.4 per cent and the local school dis- 
trict rate 1.4 per cent. The 2 per cent rate will 
also be divided equally between the State and 
local school districts, thus making the State 
rate 1 per cent and the local school district 
rate 1 per cent. 

Based on the present compensation of mem- 
bers of the Retirement System this reduction 
in the rate of payment into State Annuity 
Reserve Fund No. 2 means that the State will 
pay into this fund during the 1925-27 biennium 
about. $1,000,025.00 less than would have been 
required under the former rate. The pay- 
ments by the local school districts will, of 
course, be reduced by a similar amount. 

H. H. BatsH, Secretary of Retirement Board 


ATTENDANCE DATA 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
mailed each month during the year to every 
superintendent of schools in the State a sheet 
containing data which shows the school enrol- 
ment, percent of attendance, etc. 

Every county, district and school in the 
State is numbered. The sheet sent to the 
county superintendent contains data for the 
districts under his jurisdiction. The sheet 
sent to district superintendents contains the 
data of every district having a superinten- 
dent. This information gives opportunity for 
comparison and has been the means of im- 
proving attendance and securing a greater de- 
gree of punctuality. Newspapers of the State 
have commented on this fact. 

There is also prepared a sheet which gives 
summary data for the counties, districts and 
for the State as a whole. 
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SHOULD GIRLS TAKE PART IN INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC COMPE- 
TITIONS? 

DR. C. H. KEENE 
Director of Health Education, Harrisburg 

At the meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, held in con- 
junction with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at Cincinnati, a recommendation 
was adopted to the effect that the Association 
should use its influence to discourage inter- 
scholastic competition among girls of high 
school age. 

This resolution, apparently, has been very 
disturbing to some people. One newspaper in 
this State devoted considerable space on its 
sport page to what purports to be a discussion 
of the advantages of interscholastic athletic 
competition among girls. Several people are 
quoted in favor of such competition. While all 
of them set forth arguments in favor of ath- 
letic competition, no one of them sets forth 
any argument to show that interscholastic ath- 
letic competition is any more valuable to girls 
of the high school age than is intra-mural 
competition. It would seem that competition 
within the school offers to girls all the physi- 
cal advantages that junkets about the country, 
under the guise of interscholastic competition, 
could possibly offer. 

There are certain undesirable elements con- 
nected with interscholastic competition which 
do not obtain in the intra-mural type. Some 
of these are not wholly due to interscholastic 
competition “per se,” but to certain conditions 
which school authorities permit to prevail un- 
necessarily. If school principals and boards 
of education feel that they must accept the 
spectacular interscholastic competition, they 
would run much less risk of permanent injury, 
physical, mental, social and even moral, to the 
girls in their charge, if the following restric- 
tions were placed upon all interscholastic com- 
petition: 

1. There should be no more than one such 
contest in any one week. 

2. All competitions should be held near 
enough to the home town so that no group 
would be away over night. 

3. All contests should be held on school 
premises only. 

4. Every contest should be held on the af- 
ternoon of a school day and should start early 
enough so that the contest may be completed 
not later than 6 P. M. 

5. All girls’ sports should be coached and 
supervised by trained women instructors in 
physical education, and the officials at these 
games should be women. Wherever the rules 
for girls’ contests differ from those for simi- 
a for boys, girls’ rules should be 
used. 

6. No pupil should be allowed to partici- 
pate in any sort of athletic contest until she 
has passed a thorough physical examination. 
Such an examination should be given to all 
competitors at the beginning of each season. 
Such control, supervision and regulation will 
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convert girls’ athletic competition from a town 
sport into a school sport, which is as it should 
be. School officials cannot begin too soon to 
check this ever-growing tendency to exploit the 
physical side of our maturing young women 
for the purpose of creating an athletic spec- 
tacle. Contests held in the school, and on the 
afternoon of a school day, will practically elim- 
inate from among the spectators the cheap type 
of town “sport” who is such a menace to all 
honorable athletic competitions. particularly 
to anes between groups of high school 
girls. 





HEALTH NOTES 
A Dangerous Gas 


Carbon dioxide is a very subtle and fatal 
poisonous gas. It is often produced by the 
incomplete combustion which takes place in 
an automobile engine and is also produced by 
burning natural or artificial gas in a gas heat- 
er or gas range, particularly the gas heater 
used in heating hot water. 

Gas stoves or heaters should never be in- 
stalled unless they are provided with a special 
vent flue connected with the chimney, or, bet- 
ter, directly with the outer air. The health 
ordinances of the most progressive cities for- 
bid the installation of these stoves without 
such provision. It is frequently noted, how- 
ever, that in the home economics rooms of pub- 
lic schools, no provision is made for this safety 
device. Superintendents and Boards of Edu- 
cation should insist that such stoves be pro- 
vided with the proper flue so that they may be 
operated with safety. Failing such provision, 
their use should be prohibited. 


A Health Room 


A health room is essential for carrying on 
a real health program in the schools. Ade- 
quate facilities cannot be provided in a floor 
area less than half the size of an ordinary 
classroom. One diameter of the health room 
should be more than 20 feet long, so that it is 
possible to make accurate tests of vision with 
the Snellen Chart. Many of the small rooms 
which are being provided in some of our 
schools are nearly useless for the purpose for 
which they are to be used. A good health 
room—with one sufficiently long diameter— 
should be insisted upon by Superintendents and 
Boards of Education. 


School Gymnasiums 


The Boards of Education in the State of 
Pennsylvania are rapidly constructing gym- 
nasiums with facilities for carrying on physi- 
cal education practices. Many Boards, how- 
ever, are wasting money by providing concrete 
or other permanently fixed balconies or bleach- 
ers in the gymnasium. These are designed for 
the use of spectators in interscholastic contests 
and are used, on the average, not oftener than 
once a week. This permanent setting aside of 
space for infrequent use is a waste of public 
money. 

Gymnasiums should have the same cubic con- 
tent set aside as is now the case, but the space 
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which is stolen from the bulk of the pupils 
for the use of spectators should be made a part 
of the regular floor space of the gymnasium. If 
it is felt that provision must be made for 
spectators, movable, knock-down bleachers 
should be provided. These can be set up when 
desired, and during the rest of the time should 
be stored out of the way so that all of the floor 
space may be available for the use of all the 
pupils. 
Bathing Facilities 

Modern gymnasium construction demands 
the installation of bathing facilities. These 
should be provided for girls as well as for boys. 
Complaint is frequently made that girls do 
not use the shower-baths. This is due largely 
to the fact that the provisions for the use of 
the girls are such that use is impossible, with 
modesty. Girls of high school and college age 
should be provided with facilities for undress- 
ing, bathing and dressing in practical privacy. 
This means that there should be at least 30 
square feet of floor area provided for every 
shower head installed. This makes possible a 
36” x 36” shower head compartment, an 18” 
x 36” compartment in which towel or other ma- 
terial may be hung while in the bath, a 36” 
x 86” dressing compartment and a 36” wide 
aisle. 

In this particular, as in other particulars of 
school house construction, architects should be 
compelled to yield hobbies and mould their 
plans to the needs of the pupils—Dr. C. H. 
Keene. 


1925 SUMMER SCHEDULE OF PRE-PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Pre-Professional Examinations, June 3-5, at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton and 
Harrisburg. 

State Board of Pharmacy, June 11-13, at Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. 

State Dental Council and Examining Board, 
June 17-20, at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

State Riese of Optometry, June 22-24, at Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. 

State Board of Osteopathic Examiners, June 
22-25, at Philadelphia. 

State Board of Architects, June 23-26, at Har- 
risburg. 

State Board of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure, July 7-11, at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pre-Professional Examinations, August 19-21, 
at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton and 
Harrisburg. 


ars FOREST SCHOOL EXAMINA- 
TIONS 

Examinations for entrance to the State For- 
est School at Mont Alto will be conducted in 
Harrisburg, June 18 and 19. 

Application blanks, which must be approved 
previous to the examinations, may be had upon 
application to the school or the Department 
of Forests and Waters. Examinations are 
open to all prepared to take them. 
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NEW BOOKS 


New METHODS IN TEACHING VOCATIONAL AG- 
RICULTURE. By G. A. Schmidt. 268 pp. The 
Century Company. 

The author has dedicated this text to those 
“who enter into the joy and the labor of the 
teacher of vocational agriculture.” The teach- 
er who reads this very interesting book will ab- 
sorb the author’s spirit, gain new joy in the 
job of teaching agriculture and find his labor 
lightened by using some of the many practical 
teaching devices suggested in the text. A fol- 
lower of the new idea of job analysis, the 
author has analyzed the teaching of agricul- 
ture and has made many practical suggestions 
for “putting across” the job.—W. R. Skillman. 


COMMON TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Joseph 
S. Illick. Published by The Times-Tribune 
Company, Altoona. 112 pp. 650c. 


This manual of Pennsylvania’s trees, of 
handy pocket size, in heavy paper covers, was 
prepared by Dr. Illick at the special request of 
leaders of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and other 
junior out-of-door organizations. 

The first 26 pages are given up to interest- 
ing discussion of trees in general and of his- 
toric and noteworthy trees of Pennsylvania. 
Included in the book are special contributions 
from fifteen great living Pennsylvanians, be- 
ginning with a paragraph by Gifford Pinchot. 

The book is so arranged that the description 
of each tree falls on a single page, greatly in- 
creasing the convenience of use of the book in 
the field. There are eighty illustrations, most- 
ly of fruit and leaf of the trees described. The 
descriptions are brief, and yet complete, and 
are phrased in non-technical language such as 
young folk, for whom the book was prepared, 
are able to understand. One hundred twenty- 
seven trees are named in the index. 

Dr. Illick has performed a very valuable ser- 
vice for the young people of the State in pre- 
paring this attractive and usable handbook. It 
is to be hoped that his labor of love will be 
properly appreciated, and that it will lead to 
increased knowledge about the trees of the 
State, and acquaintance with them in their 
natural habitats, on the part of our young 
folk. School teachers should know and use the 
booklet and encourage its use by their pupils. 
—dJ. A. Foberg. 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHoots. By Philip W. L. Cox. 306 pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.10. 


This book considers the school as a con- 
trolled and idealized community. In such an 
environment boys and girls may achieve de- 
sired experiences analogous to those ties of 
extra-school life. By elaborating experiences 
pupils gain knowledge, develop judgment and 
attain powers essential for human social liv- 
ing. The data is discussed under three main 
headings: The Present Situation in the Sec- 
ondary School; The Scientific Basis of the 
Elementary School; Principles of Secondary 
Curriculum Adjustment. 
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THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER. Advanced Book. 
By Sterling Andrus Leonard and Edith 
A. Winship. 134 pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company. $.52. 

The words in this speller have been chosen 
after a study of twelve spelling surveys and 
five word lists used in leading cities. It con- 
tains two playlets, “The Word Hospital” and 
“A Word Strike.” A “trouble list” for inten- 
sive drill and pre-tests for ascertaining indi- 
vidual difficulties are included. 


HELVETIAN WaR and INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
Elementary Latin Classics. By Caesar. 
Edited by W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. 
112 pp. and 106 pp., respectively. Mac- 
millan Company. 

In addition to the Caesar text the books in- 
clude vocabulary, notes, index and exercises. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Catherine T. Bryce. 245 pp. Newson 
and Company. 

This text should be a great help to primary 
teachers in the first and second grades in in- 
terpreting their language outlines. The les- 
sons worked out are rich in suggestion and 
suitable to child life everywhere. The mini- 
mum speech requirements are (1) Simple, 
direct and fluent speech; (2) Correct pro- 
nunciation and language forms; (3) Distinct 
articulation; (4) A pleasing voice. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS. By L. L. 
Thurstone. 237 pp. Macmillan Company. 
This text is a primer to the fundamental 
principles of statistics. The author discusses 
details of statistical procedure in a simple 
and clear way and in such language that it 
can be understood by a teacher who is not fa- 
miliar with statistical study. Essential prin- 
ciples are illustrated by concrete instances. A 
book worth studying in these days when educa- 
tional books are filled with illustrative and in- 
formative statistical tables and charts. 


SOUTHERN FIELD Crops. By John Frederick 
Duggar. 444 pp. Macmillan Company. 

This revision of an earlier text is a sys- 
tematic treatment of field crops from a region- 
al standpoint. In it are incorporated the re- 
sults of recent progress in agricultural re- 
search and the most approved recent practices 
as applied to Southern States. Part one treats 
cereal grains; Part two, cotton; Part three, 
various field crops. 


EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM. By Edward O. Sis- 
son. 225 pp. Macmillan Company. 

This discussion looks to the means by which 
the school can provide effective safeguards 
against the hazards of increasing wealth and 
develop controls of conduct that will exert a 
direct and powerful influence. The various 
chapters discuss education as a means to free- 
dom, to union, to patriotism, to civic duty and 
to world order. 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS. Book Three. By 
Ernest Horn and Maude McBroom. Ginn 
and Company. 80c. 

Books one and two of this series were re- 
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viewed in May and June, 1924. The subject 
matter of book three is of an informational 
nature. Health habits, telling time, telephon- 
ing, courtesy and bird life are some of the les- 
son subjects. 


VOCATIONAL SELF-GUIDANCE. Planning Your 
Life Work. By Douglas Fryer. 385 pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This book is the product of practical experi- 
ence in the vocational office. Part one presents 
a general plan for self analysis and vocational 
analysis. Part two discusses the needs of young 
men interested in professional opportunities in 
business. Part three treats the business pro- 
fessions for women, and Part four considers 
practical methods of securing a position and 
obtaining advancement. The chapters devoted 
te specific business professions have been writ- 
ten by experts in the different fields. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. By Carl Russell Fish. 
570 pp. + LIX. American Book Company. 
The author has produced here a very usable 
history. He states in his preface that he has 
eliminated where possible rather than condense 
to generalizations and thereby lose in human 
appeal. Much space is given to a discussion 
of modern history and economic phases of 
American life. The appendix includes a topi- 
cal analysis, a chronological outline and the 
Constitution of the United States. Difficult 
proper names are followed by pronunciation 
in parentheses. 


THE JONES COMPLETE COURSE IN Srutaane. By 
W. Franklin Jones. 227 pp. Hall and 
McCreary Company. 

The text covers the work for grades two 
through eight in an able manner. The place- 
ment of words into the grades where children 
first make use of them has received special at- 
tention. Drill and review word-lists are in- 
corporated in the text. The one hundred 
“spelling demons” are listed for continuous 
study. 


UNITED STATES. By Nellie B. Allen. 340 pp. + 
maps. Ginn and Company. 92c. 

This text gives the student a better under- 
standing of his country, its physical features 
and their significance. The relation of geog- 
raphy to industries, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining, herding, lumbering and fishing is 
made simple and interesting. 


THE Boy AND His Future. By Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi. 119 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This book helps parents and teachers to 
approach the boy in the wisest way and pre- 
sent to him facts which will help him to under- 
stand himself, his ability and the necessity of 
preparing himself to perform a responsible 
work in the world. The book is interesting 
reading and will give many a parent a new 
outlook on the manner of guiding the boy into 
his future. 


OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE WITH 
READINGS. By William J. Long. 230 + 
434 pp. Ginn and Company. 
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Here in one volume are the history of Amer- 
ica’s writers, the significane of their works 
and noteworthy examples of the literature they 
wrote. The chapter on “Books and Writers 
of the Present Day” is well handled. A gen- 
eral bibliography is given. The readings are 
grouped in periods corresponding to the chap- 
ters on the history of literature. 


Europe. Volume III. By Harold W. Fair- 
banks. Illustrated in color. Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, 149 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California. 

This text is one of a series of geographies 
developed according to the problem method. 

This interesting text is so arranged that di- 

rect questions lead up to the factual data. 

Each chapter is devoted to a problem. Map 

studies are frequently introduced. The for- 

mat of the book is most attractive. 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By Edgar F. 
Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith. 498 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.60. 

This general science text is for use in junior 
high schools. Projects, experiments, bibliog- 
raphy are given. The subjects treated are 
largely of a practical nature, among them 
factors which produce health—pure air and 
water, wholesome food, suitable clothing and 
comfortable homes. The camera, the radio and 
the various means of transportation are among 
the subjects treated. 


THE Boy AND His VocaTIoNn. By John Irving 
7. 198 pp. The Manual Arts Press. 
1.50. 

This junior high school vocational reader dis- 
cusses boys’ vocational problems and empha- 
sizes the importance of character as a requisite 
for success. The author tells the boy in lan- 
guage he can understand the importance of 
matters of education and vocation and empha- 
sizes the value of work, character, thrift, 
health and citizenship in his life. The book 
should be helpful in Boy Scout. Y. M. C. A., 
and boys’ club work. 


THE MENTAL GROWTH OF THE PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD. By Arnold Gesell. 447 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

The author and his assistants have carried 
out experiments with pre-school children for 
six years in order to secure these scientific 
data. The book is a psychological outline of 
developmental diagnosis based on first hand 
observation of more than five hundred chil- 
dren. Nine ages within the pre-school period 
—hbirth to six years—have been given detailed 
analysis and interpretation and the standards 
for these ages have been carefully established. 
The specific behavior items are illustrated with 
many photographs. This book impresses the 
reader with the importance of careful study 
and training of the pre-school child. It is il- 
luminating to parents, teachers and all stu- 
dents of child development. 


A MANUAL For SCHOOL OFFICERS. By W. N. 
Anderson. 383 pp. The Century Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


This handbook for superintendents, princi- 
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pals and board members offers clearly and di- 
rectly practical suggestions, concrete illustra- 
tions and helpful information that will aid in 
solving the problems of the smaller school sys- 
tems. The book discusses the superintendent’s 
relation with the school board, advises him re- 
garding the selection and employment of teach- 
ers, arrangement for books and supplies, grad- 
ing and promotion of pupils, preventive meas- 
ures in discipline, examinations, standardized 
tests, social activities, records, teachers’ meet- 
ings, etc. 


STATISTICAL METHOD IN EDUCATIONAL MEAS- 
UREMENT. By Arthur S. Otis. 338 pp. The 
World Book Company. $2.16. 

This is the fourth volume of the Measure- 
ment and Adjustment Series edited by Lewis 
M. Terman. The statistical methods that the 
school administrator and teacher need most to 
know and use are explained herein. It is writ- 
ten in such a style that the non-mathematical 
minded can read it and understand the signifi- 
cance of statistical procedure. Explanations 
are illustrated with diagrams and drawings. 
Useful devices such as an age calculator, an 
Q. — rule, tables and bibliography are in- 
cluded. 


CONTES GAIS. Edited by E. B. de Sauzé. 189 pp. 
The John C. Winston Company. 

Simple French stories with exercises. Direc- 
tions are given for dramatizing the stories. A 
usable text for beginners. 

CONTES FACILES. Edited by Suzanne Roth. 235 
pp. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

This beginner’s reader tells stories of French 
heroes and heroines. Difficult verb forms have 
been avoided in order to adapt the style to 
conversation. Questions and exercises are 
given. 


FAVORITE FRENCH STORIES. Edited by Clifford 
S. Parker. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

The text includes eleven popular stories of 
Mérimée, Maupassant and Daudet—the three 
masters of the French short story. Notes, ex- 
ercises and vocabulary are included. 


FIVE FRENCH COMEDIES. Edited by L. J. Setch- 
anove. 276 pp. Allyn and Bacon. 80c. 

These plays are suitable for class reading 
and can be successfully acted in the classroom 
or staged in the school auditorium. Anatole 
France’s “La comédie de celui qui epousa une 
femme muette” and Tristan Bernard’s “L’an- 
glais tel qui on le parle” are used. Notes 
and stage directions are given. 


CausONS UN PEUv. By Helene Cattanés. 272 pp. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50. 

This French conversation text purposes to 
develop the student’s ability to discuss ideas 
rather than simply to name objects. Groups of 
related words, all associated with some one 
subject are given at the beginning of each 
lesson. A_ selection from French literature 
ee to the subject discussed concludes each 
esson. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION AND PRONUNCIATION Ex- 
ERCISES. By Noélia Dubrule and Herbert 
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E. Manser. 
$1.40. 
Each lesson in this composition book for 
second and third year work contains a story 
by a standard French author, a biographical 
sketch in French and exercises in French and 
English. A thorough discussion of the prin- 
ciples of grammar and lists of idioms and vo- 
cabularies complete the text. 


404 pp. Ginn and Company. 


UN SERVILON Y UN LIBERALITO. Por Fernan 
Caballero. Edited by Nina Lee Weisinger. 
245 pp. John C. Winston Company. 

This story illustrates well the contrasts of 
national character. It is perhaps the ablest of 
Fernan Caballero’s stories. The story has an 
interesting preface introducing the author. 
Notes and vocabularies are included. 


Paciric History Stories. Retold by Harr 
Wagner. 280 pp. Harr Wagner Company. 
Stories of the Pacific country are here re- 

told for use in the public schools. The first 

story is that of Balboa, then follow the stories 
of men who figure in the history of the western 
coast, such as Cabrillo, Drake, Vancouver, Mc- 

Kenzie, Lewis and Clarke. The story of the 

overland emigrant trains, the discovery of gold, 

the great San Francisco fire are all retold. Sup- 
plementary poems relating to the subjects 
treated are included. 


MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVITIES. For Rural 
Teachers. By Margaret F. Metcalf. 143 
pp. Beckley-Cardy Company. $1.20. 

Interesting and educative activities for 
young children in rural schools are worked out 
for the rural teacher. The resources of the 
community are utilized in motivating the work. 

The health activities, silent reading, language 

work, picture study and number work are ail 

treated with relation to the child’s interests. 


THE MODERN ScHOOL READERS. Primer and 
Books One, Two and Three. 79, 150, 157 
and 213 pp., respectively. By Ruth 
Thompson and Harry Bruce Wilson. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company. 

This series of readers is carefully developed 
according to the child’s broadening activities. 
Interests of the home and the community, 
safety and health as well as stories are in- 
cluded. The authors aim to arrange the select- 
ed material so as to develop in the child the 
ability to read and interest him further in the 
many phases of life with which he is forming 
contacts. 


ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF TEACHING SILENT 
READING. By Nila Banton Smith. 149 pp. 
World Book Company. $1.40. 


Each exercise in the book has been thorough- 
ly tried out and has proved to be not only 
workable but stimulating. A wealth of de- 
vices and suggestions that supplement a basal 
method and make work most effective are given 
herein. The exercises used aim to increase 


speed, to increase comprehension and to assist 
In selection and organization. 
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THE STONE ARITHMETIC. Three Books. Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, Advanced. By John 
C. Stone. 306 pp., 322 pp. and 326 pp., 
respectively. Benjamin H. Sanborn and 


0. 
These books are directed entirely to the pu- 
pil, who recognizes new developments from the 
fact that they are italicized and framed. All 
problem work is closely related to the child’s 
experience, and he not only learns numerical 
relations but arithmetic in practical relation 
to every day life. 


BIBLE READINGS. For Schools and Colleges. 
Edited by John M. Thomas and A. Howry 
Espenshade. 288 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. 

These Bible Readings have been selected 
with a view to furnishing students the great 
passages of the Bible for instructional pur- 
poses. The passages are selected from the 
Old Testament, the New Testament and the 
Apocrypha. A list of selections suitable for 
special days or occasions and a pronouncing 
appendix add to its value. The format of the 
book is especially attractive. 


ELEMENTS OF FRENCH. By Jacob Greenberg. 
Charles E. Merrill] Company. 
$1.20. 


This beginner’s book is intended for pupils 
who commence the study of French during 
the ninth year or later. A modification of the 
direct method is used, minimum essentials and 
oral practice are stressed, subjects from every- 
day life in France and among the French 
people are introduced. 


THE PROGRESSIVE Music SERIES. With Teachers’ 
Manual and Book of Accompaniments. 
One-Book Course. By Horatio Parker, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Edward Bailey Birge 
and W. Otto Miessner. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

This book is divided into three parts: part 
one includes material for the younger chil- 
dren; part two offers drill in problems of tone 
and time; part three provides songs in two, 
three and four parts. It is adapted to com- 
munity singing and is especially suitable for 
rural schools. 


Woop-FINISHING. By Harry R. Jeffrey. 177 
pp. The Manual Arts Press. $1.50. 

Shop teachers will find herein the help they 
need in teaching the fundamentals of wood- 
finishing. The book is written in a practical, 
non-technical manner, suitable for the average 
school shop. French-polishing, enameling and 
stenciling are included. Directions are given 
for refinishing old furniture and automobiles. 
The author views wood-finishing as a fine art, 
be objective being beauty as well as practica- 

ility. 


AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY. By George A. Wil- 
loughby. 128 pp. The Manual Arts 
Press. $1.40. 

This text and shop manual states simply 
the principles of electricity that are of value 
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to the student of automobile repair and up- 
keep. It gives practical application of the 
fundamentals involved in automotive electric- 
ity. Each chapter concludes with twenty-five 
review questions. 


New Bio.tocy. By W. M. Smallwood, Syracuse 
University, Ida L. Reveley, Wells College 
and Guy A. Bailey, Geneseo State Normal 
School. 704 pp. Illus. Allyn and Bacon. 

A unit course dealing with the fundamental 
functions of living things, with a wider selec- 
tion than the minimum requirements. It 
stimulates the desire to understand life, much 
of which may be delightfully gained from 
simply knowing animals and plants in their 
homes. After a general conception of the idea 
of biology, the text makes application of bio- 
logic principles to animal life, to the human 
body and to plants. It then applies these bio- 
logic principles to human interests and gives 

a chapter on health and conservation and also 

one on biology and human progress. A short 

outline and summary, questions and projects 
close the chapters. 


Foops, PREPARATATION AND SERVING. By Pearl 
L. Bailey. 486 pp. Illus. Webb Publish- 
ing Company, St. Paul, Minn. $1.50. 

A two-years’ course of one lesson a week, 
with outside assignments and readings, if 
more time is available. Laboratory work pre- 
cedes the recitations. The recipes are of 
family size, easily divisible for class work. 
In menu-building the text considers first the 
simple meals, breakfasts and suppers, with a 
gradual introduction to the complex foods and 
cooking processes for luncheons and dinners. 
Among the many subjects treated are house- 
keeping, preservation of food, marketing, bud- 
gets, school lunches, and dietetics for various 
persons, ages and occupations, as well as for 
the sick. Questions and problems, application 
of recipes and home projects end each chap- 
ter. A book worth while for housewives, teach- 
ers and pupils. 


HEROES IN FRIENDSHIP. By Basil Mathews. 
183 pp. Oxford University Press. 85c. 

Hero worship is characteristic of the boy and 
girl of thirteen and fourteen. Herein are told 
stories of the heroes of many times and coun- 
tries. Francis of Assisi, Kapiolani, Abraham 
Lincoln, David Livingstone and Miss Cushman 
are among the brave people whose stories are 
told in a simple and interesting manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA History. Told by Contempor- 
aries. By Asa Earl Martin, Pennsylva- 
nia State College and Hiram Herr Shenk, 
Archivist, State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 
621 pp. Macmillan Company. 

A source book to illustrate Pennsylvania’s 
relation to important national events. It is 
designed as a supplementary text to the study 
of the history of the United States. Its various 
documents are grouped under the following 
heads: the founding of Pennsylvania; native 
Pennsylvanians; resistance to Great Britain; 
the federal government; the Civil War; foreign 
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wars; political development; social life; edu- 
cation; economic development; labor condi- 
tions; transportation; finance; economic and 
political tendencies. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, Harvard University. 
541 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

The author presents clearly and concisely 
our problems in citizenship, giving various so- 
lutions that have been proposed, together with 
their merits, if they have merits. Thus the 
reader may more intelligently form his own 
opinions. At the end of each problem is a ref- 
erence to some more comprehensive discussion 
of the matter. Part I treats man and his en- 
vironment; Part II, organization and work 
of government; Part III, civic activities, eco- 
nomic, social and international. 


EGYPT AND THE SUEZ CANAL. By Susan Wil- 
bur. 404 pp. 

JAPAN, KOREA AND FORMOSA. By Eunice Tiet- 
jens. 404 pp. Edited by William H. 
Wheeler and Burton Holmes. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. . 

These two books in the Burton Holmes Trav- 
el Series furnish interesting silent-reading 
material of informational value for the upper 
elementary grades. They may well supple- 
ment the study of geography. Especially do 
they furnish information for a study of hu- 
manity, as they give a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the customs, thoughts and daily life of 
the people of foreign lands. Numerous illus- 
trations from photographs, many of which 
cover a full page, are most attractive and in- 
spirational. A Teachers’ Manual by Delia E. 
Kibbe, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, gives directions for assigning, test- 
ing, motivating and correlating with other 
subjects. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER. By Henry 
Harap, Cleveland School of Education. 
860 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

A study of the consumption of food, shelter, 
fuel and clothing. It is especially adapted for 
projects in civics, geography, economics and 
domestic science. The book treats economic 
habits in the light of reliable standards of 
living. It offers practical advice on the pur- 
chase and use of household commodities: their 
economy, durability, health, comfort and 
beauty, with suggestions regarding selection, 
storage, care and repair. The first chapter is 
a study in curriculum material, addressed es- 
pecially to teachers. While the material is 
organized for teachers and administrators, it 
is likewise very much worth while as a refer- 
ence book for the home. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. By Ned Har- 
land Dearborn. 337 pp. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This text will open up to the beginning 
teacher a wide field of interests in her chosen 
profession. Teaching is compared with other 
occupations that the beginner may understand 
in an unprejudiced way the status of teaching 
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in the work of the world. Next, dwelling upon 
the quotation “Know Thyself,” the author pre- 
sents those qualifications that make or mar the 
success of the young teacher. Then follows an 
explanation of the organization of educational 
forces into various groups and the problems of 
these groups. Practical help is given in the 
chapters on Psychology and Teaching, Meth- 
ods, Subject Matter and Curriculum. The 
book contains full bibliography and questions, 
and good illustrative material. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY AND 
JUNIOR HicH ScHOoOLs. By Paul Klapper. 
855 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 

This carefully planned development of an 
older text first of all treats composition as an 
exercise in self-expression. The treatment of 
composition, formal and informal, in the first 
four years is followed by composition in the 
grammar grades. One especially helpful 
chapter discusses the correction of written com- 
position and another how to measure progress 
in composition. The place and method of 
teaching grammar and spelling in the English 
course are discussed. 


LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE. By W. F. Book. 463 
PP . The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Part I presents the general psychology of 
skill and the laws which govern its acquisi- 
tion in every field. Part II presents the re- 
sults of a detailed scientific analysis of the 
processes involved in the learning of type- 
writing. Part III presents on the basis of these 
facts the specific role which the teacher plays 
in the most expeditious learning. 


Basic ACCOUNTING. By George E. Bennett. 
$. pp. The Gregg Publishing Company. 


Basic principles of accounting are herein 


discussed in detail. The text gives a full first- 
year course in basic accounting which ties into 
a course in bookkeeping technique. The book 
is scholarly and yet practical. The style is 
readable. Each of the twenty-eight chapters 
is supplemented by questions and problems. 
Each subject is developed in its entirety. It 
co-ordinates and ties up into an effective whole 
—accounting, law and economics. The author 
aims to give a working acquaintance with the 
principles underlying account operations and 
display, and to develop an appreciation of 
the value of accounting knowledge in mana- 
gerial control. 


INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER. By 
Godfrey H. Thomson. 282 pp. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $3.50. 

An interesting discussion which treats what 
appear to be the facts of mental life which are 
most important, with illustrations drawn as 
far as possible from teaching practice. The 
answers to many questions of thoughtful edu- 
cators are given, such questions as—Do chil- 
dren fall into types, the bookish, the mechani- 
cal, the linguist, etc.? Is the clever boy usual- 
ly clever all around? What about the Dalton 
Plan, intelligence tests, self-government? 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, SOME OF WHICH 
MAY BE REVIEWED LATER 


Allyn and oa 11 East 36th St., New York 
ity: 
SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. By Max 
J. Herzberg and William Lewin. $1.50. 
NEWS WRITING. By Leo A. Borah. $1.40. 
SPANISH COMPOSITION. By Joseph S. Gal- 
land and Robert Brenes-Mesen. $1.40. 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. By Edward I, Ed- 
gerton and Perry A. Carpentar. $1.20. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF PHysIcs. By 
Robert W. Fuller, Raymond B. Brownlee 
and D. Lee Baker. $1.80. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City: 


AMERICAN MYSTICAL VERSE. By Irene Hunt- 


er. 
THE WORLD. By James Fairgrieve and Er- 
nest Young. 


F. M. Ambrose Company, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 
CHEMISTRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Ernest L. Dinsmore. 


American. Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 
THE NEW PRACTICAL ENGLISH For HIGH 
ScHOOLS. First Course. By William Dodge 
Lewis and James Fleming Hosic. 


Beckley Cardy Company, 17 East 23rd St., 
Chicago: 
PRIMARY GAMES TO TEACH PHONETICS. By 
Anna Eliza Sample. 80c. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
New York: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. Pace. 
a edition. By Burton J. Hendrick. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston: 


Ways TO BETTER ENGLISH. By Thomas H. 
Briggs and Isabel McKinney. $1.36. 

HEALTH AND SvUccESS and HEALTH AND 
Goop CITIZENSHIP. By J. Mace Andress 
and W. A. Evans, 76c and 96c, respec- 
tively. 

NEw First CouRSE IN ALGEBRA. By Herbert 
E. Hawkes, William A. Luby and Frank 
C. Touton. $1.24. 

ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. Book Two. By 
David Eugene Smith and William David 
Reeve. $1.24. 

THE PROGRESS OF ALGEBRA. By David Eu- 
gene Smith. 72c. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book 
One. By George Wentworth, David Eu- 
- Smith and Joseph Clifton Brown. 

OPEN Doors TO SCIENCE. By Otis W. Cald- 
well and W. H. D. Meier. 96c. 

THE FIELD FouRTH READER. By Walter Tay- 
lor Field. 84c. 

How to KNOW TEXTILES. By Cassie Paine 
Small, $1.56. ; 
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BIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE. By Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, $1.72. 

A TEXTBOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY. By Wil- 
liam Brown. $2.96. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City: 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By J. Russell 
Smith. 
pen ScHooL CHEMISTRY. By Charles E. 
Dull. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 


Mass.: 
AMERICA’S NEED For EDUCATION. Education- 
al Address by Calvin Coolidge. Edited by 
Henry Suzzalo. 80c. 


Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
$1 - Chisholm and J. Hamilton Birrell. 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES. Books Two, Three 
and Four. By William E. Grady and John 
E. Wade. 80c, 84c and 88c, respectively. 
PURPOSIVE WRITING AND SPEAKING. By 
Joseph A. Wallace and James Milton 
O’Neill. $1.56. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Revised Edition. By Ar- 
thur Schultze and Frank L. Sevenoak. Re- 
vised by Elmer Schuyler. 

THE Harpor. The Macmillan Pocket Classics. 
By Ernest Poole. 


DICKENS’ PICKWICK PAPERS. 
Douglass Gordon Crawford. 
millan Pocket Classics. 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNT BooK. Cost ACCOUNT. 
Book One and Book Two. INVENTORY AC- 
COUNT Book. By Lennes and Merrill. To 
accompany Farm Accounting by Currier, 
Lennes and Merrill. 

THE FOWLKES-GOFF PRACTISE TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC. By John Guy Fowlkes and 
Thomas Theodore Goff. For Grades 7, 8 
and 9. 

EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULATION. By Har- 
lan Eugene Read and S. Wordsworth Fox. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
SHERIDAN’S THE RIVALS, GOLDSMITH’S SHE 
Stoops TO CONQUER. Edited by Mabel A. 
Bessey. 


Silver Burdett and Company, 41 Union Square 
West, New York City: 

Two THOUSAND SPELLING DEMONS. By Ward 
G. Reeder. 

THE PATHWAY TO READING. Primer and 
First Reader. By Bessie Blackstone Cole- 
man, Willis L. Uhl and James Flemming 
Hosic. 

World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
New York City: 


SeL_F-Hetp METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH. 
By Julia H. Wohlforth. $1.88. 


Edited by 
The Mac- 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


LIST OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION. American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ILLINOIS. Circular No. 192. Issued by 
Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
1924. 82 Beaver Street, Room 502, New 
York City. 


PRACTICE TESTS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPER- 
ATIONS. By Vesta Reaver. The Plymouth 
Press, 7850-56 Lowe Avenue, Chicago, II- 
linois. 35c. 


A UNIFORM FINANCIAL PROCEDURE FOR THE 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN. Bulletin 
No. 4, Part I, and TEACHERS SALARIES IN 
MICHIGAN. Bulletin No. 5. Both issued by 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, 
809 Prudden Building, Lansing, Michigan. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY 
WORKERS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Bos- 
ton University Bulletin, April 1, 1925. 20 
Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH. By John G. Bowman, 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 


CHILD MANAGEMENT. By D. A. Thom. Bureau 
Publication No. 148. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 5c. 


The following Pamphlets may be secured 
from the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Bulletin, 1924, 
No. 17. By Fletcher B. Dresslar. 100 pp. 
plus plans. 45c. 


TIME ALLOTMENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL SuBJECcTS. City School Leaflet No. 
19. By Fred C. Ayer. 22 pp. 5e. 


Uses OF INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS IN 215 Cities. City School Leaflet 
No. 20. By W. S. Deffenbaugh. 3 pp. 5c. 


PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Physical 
Education Series No. 5. By James Fred- 
erick Rogers. 19 pp. 5c. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE EDUCATION. 1910 to 
1920. Part II. Bulletin, 1924, No. 37. 
Edited by Walton C. John. 25c. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS BY 
STANDARDIZATION. Rural School Leaflet 
No. 82. By Edith A. Lathrop. 10c. 


CO-OPERATION IN ADULT EDUCATION. Home Ed- 
ucation Circular No. 6. By Ellen C, Lom- 
bard. 34 pp. 5c. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EpucaTIon. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. 5c. . 


Mriurprras—A RuRAL SCHOOL PROJECT IN 
TEACHER TRAINING. Rural School Leafiet 
No. 27. 19 pp. 5c. 


TAKE No Risks. Rural School Leaflet No. 31. 
By J. F. Abel. 5 pp. 5c. 


PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS IN HIGH 
ScHooLs. Rural School Leaflet No. 33. By 
Mabel Carney. 27 pp. 5c. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING READING IN RURAL 
ScHOOLs. Rural School Leaflet No. 35. By 
Maud C. Newbury. 7 pp. 5c. 


CONTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS TO CITI- 
ZENSHIP TRAINING. Bulletin 1925, No. 3. 
By Emeline S. Whitcomb. 43 pp. 10c. 


COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS. Commercial Educa- 
tion Leaflet No. 9. By Glen Levin Swiggett. 
9 pp. 5e. 


COORDINATION OF BUSINESS PREPARATION AND 
PLACEMENT. Commercial Education Leaf- 
let No. 10. By Glen Levin Swiggett. 16 pp. 
5e. 


List OF REFERENCES ON THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHoou. Library Leaflet No. 27. 5c. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION PERTAINING TO RURAL EDU- 
CATION. Rural School Leaflet No. 36. 5c. 





WHEN EARTH’S LAST LESSONS ARE 
OVER 


[With apology to R. Kipling] 
MARGARET HUGHES 


When Earth’s last lessons are over, and the 
textbooks are worn-out and gone, 

When the Latest Method is fossiled, and the 
Newest Fad isn’t born, - 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—a 
Sabbatical aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall 
put us to work anew. 


And those that endured shall be happy; they 
shall teach in a wondrous school; 
Where statistics have never been heard of, and 

Legitimate Work is the rule; _ : 
They shall find good product to fashion, with 
parents at comfortable range; : 
They shall teach for an hour at a lesson, with 
no one advising a change. 


And no crowded program shall push us, and no 
College Board folk shall blame; 
And no one must work with Projects, and no 
one must work with Games, 
But each for the love of the teaching, and 
each with his own humble plan, 
Shall work for the Truth as he sees it, for the 
God, not of Methods, but Man. 
—Journal of Education 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


JAMES M. Guass, State Director of Junier 
High Schools, has an excellent article in The 
High School Teacher entitled, “Recent Devel- 
opments in the Junior High School Field.” He 
says, “Ninth graders in their physiological and 
psychological development are homogeneous 
‘with seventh and eighth graders and not with 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth years.” 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT on May 15 received the 
Roosevelt Medal presented by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. The Medal was pre- 
sented by President Coolidge for “service in the 
cause of conservation.” 


LEWIS SPENCER GREEN of Morgan is only 
nine years old but he has received a Carnegie 
Hero Medal for rescuing a little girl from the 
path of an automobile. 


EvA STEVENSON of Chestnut Level, near Lan- 
caster, has taught for fifty years in the schools 
of the community. The community as a whole 
celebrated the anniversary date. Miss Ste- 
venson is in splendid health and fifty years 
have not destroyed her enthusiasm in her work 
as a teacher. 


FORMER State Senator Amos Mylin of Lan- 
caster has presented his entire library of 5,000 
bea gg to the West Lampeter Vocational High 

chool. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA W. CALVIN, supervisor of 
home economics in the Philadelphia public 
schools and formerly home economics specialist 
in the United States Bureau of Education, re- 
ceived an honorary doctor’s degree for “out- 
standing work in home economics education 
and research” from the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College on April 17. 


WILLIAM H. LUDEN, who employs almost 
1,000 people in his confectionery plant at Read- 
ing, has offered a $250 bonus yearly to every 
father in his employ who will keep his boys 
and girls in school after they are fourteen 
years old instead of taking them out of school 
to help support the family. 


GROVER HENRY ALDERMAN, professor of edu- 
cation and head of school supervision at Indi- 
ana University, has been appointed dean of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


JOHN ENRIGHT, Commissioner of Education 
for New Jersey, has resigned because of ill 
health. The vacancy caused by his resignation 
has not as yet been filled. 


ALLEN MCCLELLAN has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Agriculture at the Hatfield Joint 
Consolidated School, Hatfield. 


B. F. HARTMAN, President of the Principals 
Association of Franklin County, reports that 
the Association has outlined a plan of action 
for the coming year which is compatible with 
the slogan “Nothing too good for the schools 
of Franklin County.” 
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PHILIP GLATFELTER, a student at the Colum- 
bia High School, Columbia, won the Philadel- 
phia district oratorical contest on the Con- 
stitution, May 1 in Philadelphia. Mr. Glat- 
felter will receive a four-year scholarship of 
$1,200 to any university and by winning the 
district award became a contestant for the 
national award. Mr. Glatfelter will attend 
Princeton University. 


FRANCES HODGKINSON, Philadelphia’s noted 
engineer, has been awarded the Elliott Cresson 
gold medal in recognition of his achievements 
in the field of steam turbine design and con- 
struction during the past 30 years. The medal 
which was presented by the Franklin Insti- 
tute is the highest award conferred by that in- 
stitution. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has signed a bill for the 
issuing of $8,000,000 in State bonds for build- 
ing purposes at State College. Before the 
bonds can be issued they must be ratified by 
the voters. 


THE May 2 issue of the Scholastic is a num- 
ber made up of contributions by secondary 
school students. All the stories, articles, poems 
and reviews are very promising. Wilbur H. 
Baldinger of Butler High School contributed 
a humorous article “My Experience as an Au- 
tograh Collector.” Marcus Rosenblum, also of 
Butler High School contributed a critical es- 
say on “Cleaning Up the Stage.” Donald Mull 
of Edenburg High School, Knox discussed the 
status of “The New Russia” and John Zerby 
from the same school has an article on “Eng- 
land in India.” Florence Liddell of the Avalon 
High School, Avalon summarized the achieve- 
ment of John Singer Sargent. The cover was 
designed by Eunice Cole, a student at the Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh. Among the 
schools commended for the high standard of 
work submitted are two Pennsylvania high 
schools—Butler High School and Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


ON May 1, National Child Health Day, the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education made 
public through the press the following state- 
ment of its aims—“To provide for every child 
a school plant, a course of study and a school 
staff that will jointly serve to promote health, 
physical, mental and moral, and to prevent 
disability, disease and delinquency.” This state- 
ment was signed by Marcus Aaron, President 
of the Pittsburgh Board of Education, William 
M. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, and 
H. B. Burns, Director of Hygiene. 


Tue Lions’ Club of York, assisted by Mai 
A. Clinedinst, Librarian of the York Public 
Library, and President of the Library Round 
Table of the P. S. E. A., has installed county 
schoolroom libraries in twelve rural schools 
of York County. This means 530 pupils have 
books brought to their schools every two weeks. 
In recognition of Miss Clinedinst’s able and 
willing assistance the Lions presented her with 
a gold medal on which is engraved verbal 
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recognition of her expert help in establishing 
the county libraries. 


The Journal of the Barnes Foundation is a 
stimulating new art magazine published by 
the Barnes Foundation at Merion, Pa. The 
May issue contains discussions of the work of 
artists and theories of art. Able analyses of 
famous paintings are a feature of the maga- 
zine. ; 


CAMP CURTIN Junior High School, Harris- 
burg, has organized a boy’s club called the 
Non Smokers’ League which meets twice a 
month. The club was organized with a mem- 
bership of 100 and it now totals 658. The 
rules of the league are as follows: 

1. I pledge myself as a member of the N. 
S. L. of C. C. J. H. S., to obey the rules and 
regulations of the League at all times. 

2. Badge must be worn on the outside of 
coat or sweater. 

3. It is our duty to report any member of 
this club seen smoking, to an officer of the club. 

4. All members must attend the meetings 
of the club at the call of the president. 

5. If any member of the club thinks he must 
smoke, he will please hand his badge to an offi- 
cer of this League. 

6. Any member of this club who is seen 
smoking will be publicly exposed and expelled. 

7. We should try to help the younger boys 
realize the evils of the use of tobacco. 


THE Rocky Mountain Biological Station is 
conducted by the Western State College of 
Colorado at Gunnison from June 9 to August 
21. The session is divided into two terms from 
June 9 to July 15 and from July 16 to August 
21. The station is in the Rocky Mountains 
close to the Continental Divide. 


The Principal, published by the New York 
Principals Association, contains an article by 
William H. Allen, director of the recent survey 
of the schools of New York, entitled “After 
the Survey What?” which summarizes the re- 
sults to be expected from the survey. 


THE Langley Association of Science Teach- 
ers held its spring meeting April 24 and 25 in 
Pittsburgh. On April 24 Paul R. Heyl of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed the Association on the subject, “Visions 
and Dreams of a Scientific Man.” On April 25 
L. P. Sieg, Head of Department of Physics and 
Dean of the College, University of Pittsburgh, 
spoke on the subject “High School Science As 
the College Ought to See It” and Mary B. 
Breed, Director of Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College spoke on “Making a Living from 
the Biological Sciences.” Fred G. Masters of 
the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, is 
secretary of the Association. 


GOVERNOR ALFRED SMITH recently vetoed a 
bill providing for general increases in teachers’ 
salaries in the City of New York after the bi! 
had passed both Houses of the New York State 
Legislature. 
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STEELTON Public Schools, of which C. S. 
Davis is superintendent, have 100 per cent en- 
rollment in the N. E. A. 


THE May. issue of The School Art’s Maga- 
zine is a Pennsylvania number edited by C. 
Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art for 
Pennsylvania. It deals with Pennsylvania art 
and Pennsylvania art schools. It contains an 
interesting write-up of “The Graphic Sketch 
Club” in Philadelphia by Mr. Kirby and an 
account of “Education Week, a State-wide Art 
Week” by C. F. Hoban, Assistant Director in 
the State Education Department. 


Boys over 17 are eligible for training in the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps held during 
July and August. Last year of the 53,000 
young men who applied 34,000 were provided 
for. This year between 35,000 and 40,000 
young Americans will receive one month’s 
training free of cost to themselves. Detailed 
information regarding dates, location and at- 
tendance can be obtained by addressing The 
Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 


MICHAEL I. PUPIN, president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and professor of electro-mechanics at Co- 
lumbia University, will give the commencement 
address at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology this year. 


Economic Geography, a quarterly magazine 
published by Clark University, Concord, N. H. 
has appeared in volume one, number one. The 
appearance of the magazine should be signifi- 
cant to all teachers of geography. W. Elmer 
Ekblaw is managing editor of the new publi- 
cation. 


THE cornerstone for the new Reading Public 
Museum was laid on May 1. Levi W. Mengel, 
curator of the present museum, was assisted 
in the ceremony by George Beggs, president 
of the school board. 


- THE Stephen S. Palmer High School at Pal- 
merton was dedicated May 9. B. Frank Ros- 
pic is superintendent of the Palmerton 
schools. 


THE Warren G. Harding Junior High School, 
Torresdale Avenue and Wakeling Street, Phil- 
adelphia was dedicated on May 7. 


Epwarp L. Gorpy, a senior at Haverford 
College, received the Cope Fellowship, valued 
at. $700 and awarded annually for advanced 
study in an American or foreign university. 
Mr. Gordy, who is the son of U. L. Gordy, 
superintendent of the Chambersburg public 
schools, will continue his studies at Harvard 
University. 


AUSTIN WRIGHT of Bedford, a senior at Hav- 
erford received a Harvard University scholar- 
ship for $300 for advanced study in English 
literature in the graduate school. It is note- 


worthy that of the forty-nine men graduating 
from Haverford this June, twenty-seven will 
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do post-graduate work and twenty-two will 
enter business. 


The Signifier is a monthly paper published 
by the Latin department of the Connellsville 
High School. The copy and cover page are 
mimeographed. The subject matter is alive 
and in addition to Latin data contains news 
of the department, exchange letters and even 
a Latin cross word puzzle! Miss Edith Weav- 
er, a member of the Latin faculty, is directing 
the project 


MARTIN ESHELMAN of Denver, Pa., a senior 
at Haverford College is one of eight American 
college students who will study in Germany 
next year on fellowships arranged through the 
American German Student Exchange of the 
Institute of International Education. Mr. 
Lo will study at the University of 
Berlin. 


A Junior High School Conference was held 
at the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity on April 24 and 25. The following 
Pennsylvanians appeared on the program: 
James M. Glass Harrisburg; James C. Bay, 
Easton; Charles F. Stecker, Easton, and Emma 
V. Tindal, Philadelphia. 


“ScHOOL LIGHTING,” a _ booklet published 
by the National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
will be sent on request. It explains lighting 
installations which meet the standards set by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
American Institute of Architects. 


ROCKVIEW penitentiary observed the com- 
mencement exercises of sixty prisoners who 
completed night study classes in the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Extension Department. C. 
G. Gaum presented the diplomas. The courses 
included shop mathematics, automobiles, ‘elec- 
tricity, sheet metal drafting, advertising, sales- 
manship, bookkeeping, accounting, arithmetic, 
reading, writing, English and radio. 


THE Third Grade Times is a most interest- 
ing school paper, the work of the third-grade 
pupils of Ellen Johnston of State College, Pa. 
The pupils write the poems, stories and news 
items in school. Miss Johnston then types . 
the material which the students of the com- 
mercial department of the high school mimeo- 
graph. The simple cover design is reproduced 
by means of a stencil and colored by the chil- 
dren with crayons. The April cover design is 
a white rabbit drawing a cart which holds a 
big Easter egg. Pages and cover are then 
clipped together. This work interests both 
children and parents and vitalizes the grade’s 
language work. 


AT the annual convention of the American 
Association of University Women held at In- 
dianapolis, April 8 to 11 the following alum- 
nae of Pennsvlvania colleges received fellow- 
ships for 1925-26: Mary Albertson, Bryn 
Mawr, received the Anna C. Brackett Memorial 
Fellowship; Mary C. McKee, Pennsylvania 
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College for Women, received the Phi Mu Fel- 
lowship; Mary A. Noble, Bryn Mawr, received 
the American Association of University Wom- 
en European Fellowship. 


THE DeVry Summer School of Visual In- 
struction, 1103-1111 Center St., Chicago, IIli- 
nois will be held during the week beginning 
July 27. All phases of visual education will 
be taught. No tuition is charged. 


THE David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High 
School, which opened February 3, 1925, has 
issued volume one, number one of its new 
monthly magazine. Mary McCann is editor- 
in-chief. The first number has an unusually 
attractive cover page which was designed and 
cut in linoleum by Charles Wayman, showing 
the good ship Oliver setting forth on its first 
voyage. 


THE Downingtown Industrial and Agricul- 
tural School at Downingtown has brought its 
trade work into the chapel exercises. Demon- 
strations have been given by the students in 
welding different metals, in table manners, in 
table setting, in making a bed, in dusting and 
sweeping, in dish washing and in typewriting. 
In addition to these valuable demonstrations, 
talks have been given to both boys and girls 
on cooking essential foods, on making repairs 
to the home, and on the advantages of the dif- 
ferent trades. The demonstrations have moti- 
vated the class work in the trades, and have 
vitalized the chapel exercises. Madison W. 
Tignor is Head-Teacher at the school. 


THE Clairton Junior High School, McKees- 
port, recently held an enthusiastic literary 
contest between the members of the two clubs, 
the Delphians and the Excelsiors. When a 
school turns out to a literary contest in so 
large numbers and with so great a degree of 
school spirit and pep, it speaks well for the 
academic work of the school. In the write-up 
in the McKeesport Daily News, the reporter 
speaks of it as “the loudest literary meeting” 
he ever attended. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE answered by the senior 
class at Harvard reveals strange reversals of 
form between fathers and sons. The number 
of sons choosing medicine as a career is thrice 
the number of fathers; the same proportion 
holds for education. But only half as many of 
the younger generation are electing a career in 
business or in the ministry.—Public Ledger. 


THE State Conference on Social Welfare was 
held at Williamsport last month. World 
Peace, Child Labor and Education were given 
important places on the program. 


A NEW course of study in geography has 
been published by the Cleveland (Ohio) Board 
of Education. Copies may be secured from 
the Division of Publications, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio at $2.00 a copy. 


AMERICAN tourists will rejoice that the proj- 
ect to raise sufficient funds to purchase the 
ten acre tract in Stoke Pogis, adjacent to the 
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churchyard immortalized by the poet Gray, 
has been successful. There is no memorial 
nearer to the hearts of lovers of English lit- 
erature than this spot. On May 5 the land 
was turned over to a national trust which 
insures the preservation for future time of the 
peaceful seclusion of the scene of “An Elegy 
Written in a Country Church-yard.” 


PENNSYLVANIA figured very largely in the 
Liberty District Contest of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Contestants from 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania par- 
ticipated. The winner of the male voice con- 
test was Arthur Anderson, basso of Pittsburgh. 
Katherine E. Noll, a Philadelphia contralto, 
won the female competition. In the piano 
competition, Rosetto Samuel French was de- 
clared the winner. Rose Litt of Pittsburgh 
triumphed in the violin contest. 


ACCORDING to the 1924 Year Book of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Pennsylvania leads all the states in 
the number of outdoor playgrounds maintained 
under leadership by its cities. Pennsylvania 
reported 628 playgrounds, as compared with 
530 in Massachusetts and 390 in New York. In 
addition Pennsylvania has 193 other directed 
play areas, including 125 indoor community 
centers. Total expenditures of cities in this 
State for public recreation were $1,453,242.57, 
placing Pennsylvania third among the states 
in this respect. 


WYOMING County, with the co-operation of 
the State Departments of Health and Educa- 
tion, has taken a forward step in the interest of 
the health of undernourished school children. 
Dr. Charles H. Miner, Director of the State De- 
partment of Health, sent Dr. Donnelly, an 
expert on growth and development of chil- 
dren and authority on malnourishment to di- 
a physical examinations which began April 


THE National Geographic Society will pre- 
sent an unusual geographic lecture and motion 
picture at the Indianapolis Convention of the 
National Education Association. Merian C. 
Cooper, explorer and fiying ace, will tell what 
he and two other Americans experienced when 
they fell in with the fierce Bakhtiari tribe of 
Persia’s “wild west” and accompanied their mi- 
— over the “wickedest 200 miles in the 
world. 


THE Pittsburgh offices of D. C. Heath and 
Company have been moved to 4062-4063 Jen- 
kins Arcade. F. W. Wassam, the Western 
ee agent directs the Pittsburgh of- 

ce. 


THE thirteenth national meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
was held at the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, April 14-16. The following were present 
from Pennsylvania: Clarence F. Ross, Regis- 
trar, Allegheny College, Meadville; H. W. Hol- 
ter, Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg; William S. Hoffman, Registrar, Penn- 
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sylvania State College, State College; J. G. 
Quick, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh; M. A. Calvin Frantz, Registrar, 
and E. H. Homan, both of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


THE Sunbury Public Schools, Walter A. 
Geesey, Superintendent, held the third annual 
‘exhibit of work done in all the departments 
of the school system May 11-16. 


Mrs. W. C. Dierks of Pittsburgh was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Music Clubs at the annual convention held 
recently in Wilkes-Barre. 


THE University of Pennsylvania Library is 
exhibiting a collection of rare volumes. Among 
these is the first Philadelphia book, “The Bee- 
hive,” of 1,000 pages by Daniel Pastorious. A 
very unique one is a stone bearing a butcher’s 
bill for three lambs, written in Babylonia 
about 2350 B. C. in cuneiform letters. Other 
interesting volumes are a copy of Luther’s 
Bible, hornbooks, a number of first volumes and 
the early American and Pennsylvanian publi- 
cations. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE observed the 142nd anni- 
versary of its founding on May 7 and 8. The 
principal address was delivered by Dr. Frank- 
lin T. Baker of the class of ’85, now Professor 
of Literature at Columbia University. His 
subject was “Scholarship in Modern Life.” 


TWENTY-TWO students were graduated from 
the Williamson Trade School in this year’s 
class. All the young men are trained to take 
up some trade. Most of them have already se- 
cured positions. 


NINETEEN young men received diplomas at 
the recent annual graduation exercises at the 
National Farm School in Doylestown. The 
address was delivered by Dr. J. P. Lichten- 
berger of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
graduates were entertained at the home of H. 
C. Mercer who is one of America’s outstanding 
figures in tile making. 


PHILADELPHIA’S second musical undertaking 
is to take the form of a music pageant intended 
to depict the history of American music. It 
is to be given on Franklin Field on the even- 
ing of June 8. Among the features will be 
a chorus of 5,000, a combined band of 1,000 
pieces and a ballet of 800 dancers. Amplifiers 
are to be provided so that it will be possible 
to hear the music in any part of the huge 
stadium. 


IN an address delivered before the Phonetic 
Society at Columbia University on May 9, 
Frank H. Vitzetelly, managing editor of the 
New Standard Dictionary, made a plea for a 
new English alphabet declaring the present 
one to be inadequate. ‘We should have a let- 
ter for each of the forty-eight fundamental 
sounds,” said Dr. Vitzetelly. He also declared 
that the level of English speech is higher in 
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the United States than anywhere else in the 
world, notwithstanding the charge that 
“Americans are a mumbling, jambling, whang- 
ing, twanging, whining people whose speech 
has become a ragged, shiftless and limping 
medium of expression.” 


POsTAL improvement week will be observed 
June 1-7. The need of such an observance is 
due to the increasing number of letters sent 
through the mails with incomplete and faulty 
address. In Philadelphia alone 50,000 letters 
without number and street address of any 
kind are placed in the mail daily. The object 
of the week is to focus attention on the ne- 
cessity for a complete and proper address on 
every letter. 


THE prize of a portable Victrola with a 
set of Health Records offered by the Beaver 
County Tuberculosis Association for the one- 
teacher school having the best school health 
score, was won by the Brookdale School in 
Daugherty Township. The teacher is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Young. 


HAROLD E. PARK, Vocational Supervisor of 
Cumberland County, has arranged, in acrostic 
form, seven essentials of a good agricultural 
project as follows: 

P lans 

R ecords 

O wnerships 

J oy 

E nergy and Effort 


Records are being sent to 125 junior and 
senior project workers in Cumberland County, 
outlining the methods by which the seven es- 
sentials may be attained. 


REPORTS received by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction show that there are approxi- 
mately 5,000 students enrolled in Junior Proj- 
ects throughout the State this year. 


AN additional silver medal has been an- 
nounced for junior project work this year. It 
will be given by the Lancaster Florists Asso- 
ciation for the best junior project in flower 
growing. 


SHop workers in the Elders Ridge Vocation- 
al School have made twenty beehives for the 
Bee Projects which have been undertaken this 
year. 


Port ALLEGANY High School boys were re- 
warded with a hatch of 400 chicks from three 
incubators. 


PLANS have been made for a Summer Con- 
ference of Agricultural Teachers in Philadel- 
phia on August 5. Three days will be spent 
in attendance at the sessions of the American 
Institute of Co-operation which will convene 
at the University of Pennsylvania. During 
this time, the Philadelphia markets will be 
studied. The meeting will then be transferred 
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to State College where the Vocational Con- 
ference will be held August 10, 11 and 12. 


The Rural Schools’ Bulletin, published by 
the Bureau of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is available to agricultural supervisors 
and directors of vocational schools. It may 
be procured without charge upon application. 


Four hundred fifty students from forty-five 
schools took part in the seventh annual Inter- 
Scholastic Contest held at the University of 
Pittsburgh on Saturday, May 2. The attend- 
ance showed an increase of ten schools and 
two hundred contestants over last year. Tests 
were given in academic subjects, instructors 
in the various departments of the University 
acting as judges. The McKeesport team re- 
ceived a cup for the best all around showing. 
Harry C. McKown, assistant professor of sec- 
ondary education, was chairman in charge of 
the contest. 


THE Lehigh Valley Child Helping Confer- 
ence held its annual meeting at Bethlehem on 
May 16. Dr. Charles H. Keene, Director of 
the State Health Bureau Extension spoke on 
“The Health of the School Child.” C. F. Stin- 
son, Field Secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America had the sub- 
ject “The Vital Values and the Standard Es- 
sentials of a Public Play and Recreation Sys- 
tem for any Community.” Edward A. Steiner 
of Grinnell College, Iowa, spoke on “The Mak- 
ing of a Great Race.” 


C. VALENTINE KirBy, State Director of Art 
Education, spoke on “Art Week in Pennsyl- 
vania” at the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts at Cleveland, May 13-15. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company pre- 
sented the Altoona school district with the Al- 
toona Mechanics Library of 67,000 volumes. 
The library, which is worth $150,000, has been 
maintained by the Company for sixty-five 
years. 


THE Singarn Medal, awarded annually for 
the greatest achievement by an American ne- 
gro, was presented to Rowland Hayes, negro 
singer, by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, presented the medal. 


A COLLEGE of Diplomacy, dedicated to Walter 
Hines Page, United States Ambassador to 
England during the World War, has been 
established as an adjunct to Johns Hopkins 
University, Edward W. Bok has guaranteed 
the expenses of the college for the first year. 


THE February American Educational Digest 
in an article entitled “Elementary School 
Principals’ Problems” gives the following sum- 
mary of the biggest problems of 573 elemen- 
tary school principals: 

Lack of time for supervision 
Not sufficient office help 

No voice in selecting subordinates 
Poorly trained teachers 

No voice in budget making 
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Little authority to shape course of study.. 
Divided authority in administration 
Little or no voice in administration 
Teachers resent suggestions 

No power to enforce directions 
Supervision done by superintendent 

Poor co-operation by superintendent.... 


THE Scholastic, a magazine published for 
secondary school. students, has published af- 
firmative and negative debates for high school 
students during the year. The March number 
carried a debate worked out by students of 
the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, 
under A. F. Southwick and Janet Crawford 
on the question: Resolved, That every owner 
of an automobile in this State be required to 
carry personal liability insurance in a mini- 
mum sum of $5,000. 


AN intercollegiate dramatic tournament of 
one-act “Little Theatre” productions will be 
held at Pennsylvania State College, December 
4 and 5 under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Intercollegiate Dramatic Association. A. C. 
Cloetingh, Director of the Penn State Players, 
is president of the association. 


ACCORDING to a questionnaire compiled at 
Franklin and Marshall College, one-third of 
the graduating class are planning to teach. 
Sixteen per cent expect to enter business, 
eleven of the eighty-three will enter the min- 
istry and twelve per cent will be physicians. 


WAYNE County has adopted a new method 
of promoting eighth grade pupils to high 
schools. During the year Superintendent 
Howell and his assistants have given standard 
intelligence and achievement tests to all the 
eighth grade pupils of the County. The tests 
will be considered in connection with the writ- 
ten examinations in determining promotions. 
Superintendent Howell purposes conducting a 
follow-up program next year as a means of 
checking the method. 


A SERIES of successful community meetings 
was held in Columbia County during Febru- 
ary. These were largely attended and a fine 
school spirit was manifested. 


SEVEN boys, each trained in one of five 
trades, comprised this year’s graduating class 
at the Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School. 
This makes a total of 200 young craftsmen 
turned out by this institution. 


MOVING pictures have been recognized as art 
by the National Academy of France and will 
be shown at the Opera two evenings and six 
afternoons a week when there is no musical 
program. 

School Building Notes 


Alexandria borough and Porter township, 
Huntingdon County, will jointly erect a high 
school building which will cost approximately 
$50,000. 

Hummelstown School Board has awarded 
the contract for the new school building to be 
erected at High and John Streets, 
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The plans for the final units of the new high 
school building at Greensburg were approved 
on April 16. The building will cost $1,000,000. 

The Honesdale Union School District, com- 
prising the school district of Honesdale bor- 
ough and Texas township will erect two eight- 
room grade buildings at a cost of $250,000. 

The following new school buildings have 
been or soon will be erected in Chester County: 
The South Coventry Consolidated School was 
opened for use March 17 with an enrollment 
of 110 pupils; the cost of construction was 
$15,000. East Coventry School Board are 
planning to build a_ six-room consolidated 
school; a bond issue of $30,000 has been voted. 
West Goshen school district is completing a 
three-room school at an approximate cost of 
$20,000. The Chadds Ford Consolidated School 
will open next fall with an enrollment of about 
240 pupils. 

West Pittston borough will vote on a bond 
issue for a new junior-senior high school at 
the next election. The rapid growth in high 
school enrollment has created a strong public 
sentiment favoring a new high school. The 
plans will call for a thirty-five room building. 
R. J. W. Templin is supervising principal of 
the West Pittston schools. 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


French cliffs that made history 
Page 595, Col. 1 


* * * 


A new song for Pennsylvanians 
Page 600, Col. 2 
* * * 
Latin is still a moot question 
Page 607 
* * * 
A Fable for Teachers 
Page 612 
* * * 
Progressives who believe in child recognition 
Page 618, Col. 1 
* * * 
Literary judges have spoken 
Page 621, Col. 1 


* * * 


A new leader for Pennsylvania teachers 
Cover and Page 622, Col. 1 
* * * 
The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Page 623, Col. 1 
* * * 
Gymnasiums that are not gymnasiums 
Page 631, Col. 2 
OK * * 
The trees of Pennsylvania in print 
Page 632, Col. 2 
* * * 
A gubernatorial medal 
Page 639, Col. 2 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Elizabeth Collette, author of “One Stage of 
Curriculum Construction” is a teacher of 
English in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
She holds her M. A. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and, in addition to the many calls upon 
the energy of an English teacher, she is work- 
ing upon her Ph.D. degree at New York Uni- 
versity. She has contributed articles to the 
English Bulletin and other educational publi- 
cations. She claims that in these days of 
emphasis on methods she is a reactionary in 
that she believes that before an English teach- 
er can successfully “spill over” to her students 
she must know literature and know how to 
write herself. 


Elmer G. Thumm, author of “The Other 
Side of the Latin Question,” is a teacher of 
science in Langley High School, Pittsburgh. 
He is a graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Thumm is making a study of the 
problem of value as related to secondary school 
subjects. 





NECROLOGY 
Catharine Haifleigh, a teacher in the Harris- 
burg schools, died on April 26. Miss Haifleigh 
was a member of the N. E. A. Committee on 
Character Education. 


Amy Lowell, “free verse” poet, died at her 
home at Brookline, Massachusetts on May 12. 
Among her works are “A Dome of Many Col- 
oured Glass,” “Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seeds,” “Men, Women and Ghosts.” Her latest 
work, a biography of John Keats, was publish- 
ed within the last few months. 


Blanche Nevin, daughter of a former presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College, and a 
noted sculptor and artist, died at her home in 
Lancaster, April 21. Miss Nevin designed and 
executed the statue of Peter Muhlenburg, one 
of Pennsylvania’s two representatives in the 
Capitol at Washington. 





CALENDAR 

June 14, Flag Day 

June 22-26, Conference of the Health Edu- 
cation Division of the American Child 
Health Association at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

June 28-July 3, National Education Association 
Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 

July 6-11, Annual Meeting of the American 
Library Association in Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

July 8-11, Annual Convention, International 
Kindergarten Union, Los Angeles 

July 20-28, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Aug. 10-12, Pennsylvania Conference of Voca- 
tional Supervisors, State College 

Aug. 11-13, Superintendents’ Week, State Col- 
lege 
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~ Grade School 
Texts 


Bolenius Readers—Basal reading for 
grades I-VI, with manuals. 


Stone’s Silent Readers—Book I and Book 
II. Grades I and II. 


Bryant’s (Sara Cone) Story Readers— 
Book I and Book II. 


Hoyt-Peet Everyday Arithmetics 
Osburn’s Corrective Arithmetic Drills 


Woods Hutchinson Health Series 


A Child’s Day (Grade IV) 

Come Hygi Aven ant 
ygiene (Grade 

Handbook of Health(Grades VII-VIII) 


Tappan 
American Hero Stories (Grade IV) 
Elementary American History (Grade V) 
Our European Ancestors (Grade V1) 


Thwaites-Kendall—History of the United 
States (Grades VII-VIII) 


Hepner’s—The Good Citizen (Grade 
VIII) 


Everyday Problems of American Democ- 
racy—Greenan and Meredith 


Economics for Secondary Schools—Riley 
History of the United States—Guitteau 


History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe 
—Davis 


The Good Citizen (Community Civics)— 
Hepner and Hepner 


Fundamentals of Chemistry—Gray, Sandi- 
fur and Hanna 


Science of Everyday Life—Van Buskirk 
and Smith 


Elements of Commercial Law—Cole 


Practical English Composition—(A book 
for each year)—Miller 


Riverside Literature Series—(The most 
complete list of Classics) 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


16 E. 40th Street NEW YORK 
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“We have found the very 
best in the line of 
Portables” 


“The five portable buildings that we 
ordered from you a little while ago 
have been received, erected, and are 
now in use, and we are very much 
pleased with the buildings and the 
splendid sefvice given us. We are as- 
sured that we have found the very best 
in the line of portables.” —R. E. Offen- 
a Supt. Lima Public Schools, Lima, 
io. 


Purchasers are always pleased not 
only with the speed with which Circle 
A Schools are erected, but with their 
completeness, comfort and beauty. 

Every three-foot section of a Circle 
A School is a completely built wall 
unit, having the siding, studding, in- 
sulation, plaster board and stained 
wood trim. Sections bolt together. 
Door and window sections are ready- 
hung, with all hardware in place. 
Circle A Schools conform to local re- 
quirements as to plan and _ con- 
struction. 


Send for our complete illustrated book- 
let, free on request 





Circle A Products Corporation 


604 S. 25th Street - Newcastle, Indiana 
(Formerly Champaign, III.) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


GYMNASIUMS, BLEACHERS, ETC. 
Sectional and Portable 
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dresses the Reading City Institute, 408; Inaugural 
Address, 348 

Greek in Education, The Value of, Ezra de Garmo 
Stewart, 84 

Green Tents, The Little, 624 

a Six Lessons from the, Henry Louis Smith, 

Grimm, J. Kimber, Red Lion High School Graduates 
Enjoy Educational Tours, 81 

Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships, The John Simon, 
492 


Haas, Francis B., Front Cover, June, 622 

Hard, It’s (Poem), 444 

Harmon Foundation Student Loans, 621 

Harrisburg Public Schools, Art Work in the, 5560 

Harvard Advertising Awards, 492 

Hawaii Schools and Pennsylvania, 170 

Headquarters, Permanent, P. S. E. A., 349 

Health Bulletin, 369 

Health Day and May Festivals, 624 

Health Notes, 631 

Health Program Contest Closes Feb. 20, 1925, School, 
285 

Health Programs, Suggestions for, 144 

Health Week, Good, 102 

Hearing Before the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
537 


Hearings, Legislative, 536 

Hearings, Tenure Bill, 483 

Henry, Helen M., Weighing Pupils, 158 

Heysham, Sara Reese, Prize Winner in the American 
Legion National Essay Contest, 35 

Hicks, E. E., Wilkinsburg Junior High School, 604 

High School Education, The Wastefulness of, John A. 
Kinneman, 613 

High Schools Will Graduate 35,000, 616 

Highway Safety, A Lesson in, Teresa M. Lenney, 145 

History Test, A, 152 

History Textbooks, Report of Committee to Investi- 
gate, 555 

Hoban, C. F., Enriching the Elementary Curriculum, 
339; Music As a Factor in Education, 340 

Holidays for the School Year 1924-25, Calendar of 
Legal, 40 

Hollister, C. J., Dental Health Week, 494 

Home Room Activities, Harry C. McKown, 21 

Honor Roll in the N. E. A., PennsylvSnia, 372, 545 

Honor Students at High-School Graduation, Should 
There Be, 171 

Hopkins, Mark and Education, 94 

Hughes, Margaret, When Earth’s Last Lessons Are 
Over, 639 

Hughes, Rupert, With a First Reader, 180 


Inauguration, The Presidental, 484 

Index to Volume 73, 646 

Indiana Branch of the P. S. EB. A., Resolutions Adopt- 
ed by the, 373 

Indiana State Normal School Holds Commercial Con- 
test, 29 

Indianapolis Convention, 484, 540, 615 

Industrial Arts in Relation to Fine Art, Charles A. 
McMurry, 338 

Industrial Arts, Teaching the, Charles A, McMurry, 
337 

Institutes, County, 1925, 614 

International Debating, 298 

Interscholastic Athletic Competitions? 
Take Part in, C. H. Keene, 631 

Interscholastic Forensic Society, 287 

Institute, Bradford County’s Unique, 165 

Investment Returns, 410 

“Tt’s September’ (Poem), S. G. Simpson, 2 


Should Girls 


Janitorial Qualifications, 177 

Jefferson County, County-Country Life Day In, 96 

Jefferson, Thomas, 426 

Job, A Hymn to My, 443 

Job, The Young Woman Who Was Ashamed of Her, 
A Fable, A. E. Layman, 612 

Jones, Addison L., Front cover, September, 34 

Jordan Wins $25,000 Peace Award, David Starr, 298 

Journal Should Do For You? What the, 25 

Junior High School Curricula and College Entrance 
Requirements, 617 

Junior High School? Why the, James M. Glass, 75 


Keene, C. H., Should Girls Take Part in Inter-Schol- 
astic Athletic Competitions? 631 
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Kensington High School Dedicated to Art, Commence- 
ment Program at, 150 

Keystone State, The, 99 

Kindergarten as a Valuable First Step in Educaton, 
Stanley R. Yarnall, 89 

Kindergarten Study, 373 

Kindergarten Union, Meeting of International, 624 

Kindergarten Work—Speed Up, Cora French Boulton, 
275 

Kindergartens, More—A Plea for the Pre-School Child, 
Cora French Boulton, 87 

Kindergartener’s Creed, Randall J. Condon, 420 

Kinneman, John A., The Wastefulness of High School 
Education, 613 

Kline, Dorothy, The Superintendent’s Secretary, 83 

Kniss, Charles S., The Development Method in Teach- 
ing Reading, 406; A Partial Substitute for Faculty 
Meetings, 534 


Langley Association of Science Teachers, 217 

Latin Question, The Other Side of the, Elmer G. 
Thumm, 607 

Layman, A. E., The Young Woman Who Was Ashamed 
of Her Job: A Fable, 612 

Leaders Through Class and School Activities, Selec- 
tion of, Philip A. Boyer, 159 

Leechburg Dedicates a New High School, 288 

Legislation, Status of Education, 556 

Legislative Bills Sponsored by the P. S. E. A., 414 

Legislative Committee, 215, 411 

Legislative Program for 1925, 350 

Legislative Reactions to P. S. E. A. Bills, 535 

Legislators, Open Letter To, 350 

Legislators Win Praise, 535 

Legislature Did for Education, What the 1925, 627 

Lehigh University, The Summer School on Social 
Science, 485 

Lehman, Ezra, Erie Meeting of the P. S. E. A., 27; On 
To Erie, 211 

Lenney, Teresa M., A Lesson in Highway Safety, 145 

Libraries Lent By Clarion State Norma! School, Rural 
School, 426 

Library and the School, The Relation Between the 
Public, Adeline B. Zachert, 281 

Library Extension Service to Rural Schools, Blooms- 
burg State Normal School Offers a New Type of, 487 

Lincoln, Abraham, 625 

Lincoln, A Farmer Remembers, Witter Bynner, 374 

Lincoln, Joe, Boil It Down, 340 

Lincoln’s Birthday, Suggestions for the Observance 
of, 296 

Lives of Great Men, 296 

Local Branches Report, 95 

Local Branches, 163, 214, 285, 368 

Lock Haven Conference, 100 

Loomis, William Penn, 103 

Lore, A Test in Child, 149 

Lovette, D. R., Some School Activities and Their Ef- 
fects, 611 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, The Fine Arts, 92 


McDaniel, S. A., Faculty Meetings, 343 

McGee, Edith E., When God Taught the Arts, 143 

McKown, Harry C., An Educational Gold Mine, 277; 
Commencement: Uses and Misuses, 531; Home Room 
Activities, 21 

McMurry, Charles A., Industrial Arts in Relation to 
Fine Art, 338; Teaching the Industrial Arts, ‘337; 
The Status of Practice Teaching, 337 


Magazine, A New Educational, 427 

Magazine Articles of Interest to Teachers, 297, 426 

Maltby, A. E., 221 : 

Mann, Lena K., Special Classes for Children of Pri- 
mary Age, 609 

Manual and Courses of Study for One-teacher Schools, 
38 

March Literary Birthdays, 421 

Marsh, J. Alden, The Preparation of General Science 
Teachers, 154 

Maxfield, Francis N., Objectives for the Special Class 
in the Public Schools, 273 

May Day, 425 

May Festivals, Health Day, 624 

Mayo, Charles H., Avoid Wooden Heads, 144 

Measuring Yourself, 285 

Medal for Vocational Projects, 547 

Membership, An Attainable Goal, 95 

Mental Hygiene and Childhood, William C. Sandy, 480 

Merry Christmas, 220 
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Your vacation will be better, if first 
You procure unrestricted foot comfort! 





With the mode calling for a boyish effect, 
a woman may wear a plain oxford most of 
the summer. No other style of shoe has the 
comfort and utility of an oxford. The Can- 
tilever has a close-fitting heel and a snug 
flexible arch, which supports the foot and 
allows freedom. 


A Cantilever oxford is wonderful for walking—for those hours of 
each day when you should have unrestricted foot comfort. 


All Cantilever oxfords and pumps are unusually flex- 
ible, therefore circulation in the foot is more free than in 
ordinary shoes with their rigid shanks. This good circu- 
lation makes your feet more comfortable in hot weather. 
In ordinary shoes, feet tend to “puff” and swell, because 
of restricted circulation. Hence, we suggest that you 
wear Cantilever Shoes this summer and see how much 
they add to your vacation enjoyments. This is the time 
to make sure of your “‘shoe comfort,”’ before you go away. 


CANTILEVER STORES 


Allentown—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 955% Hamil- 
ton Street - 

Altoona—S. Bendheim 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s Boot Shop 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 217 North 
Second St. 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s Shoe Store, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

McDonald—M. H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 HB, 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. 8S. Schweriner 

Ridgway—Larson Shoe Co., Inc. 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co. 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—J. N. Campbell, 28 N. Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 8. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J.G.Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 
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Metzgar, James H., A Real Teacher, 342 

Mid-Year High School Graduates, 487 

Miller, M. J., 222 

‘<i Claude, Remedial Measures in Silent Reading, 


Modern Language Teachers, Attention, 216 

Moral Code for School Children, Collier’s, 551 

Morals and Athletics, 291 

Mother’s Day. 648 

Motion Picture Machines for Sale, 606 

Mount Carmel High School Codes, 221 

Movies, Co-operating with the, J. B. Bates, 598 

Murray, Louise Welles, Tioga Point Museum and Its 
School Service, 407 

Museum and Its School Service, Tioga Point. 
Welles Murray, 407 

Music As a Factor in Education, C. F. Hoban, 340 

Music Memory Contest, 240 

Music Supervisors’ Conferences, 417 

Music Supervisors, Section Conferences For, 489 

Music Week, 425, 490, 623 

Music, World Fellowship Through, 623 

N. E. A. Convention at Washington—See Washington 
Convention of the N. E. A. 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence Meeting: Ab- 
stracts of Addresses by Pennsylvanians, 470; High 
Spots, 466; Message to Doctor Becht, 466; President 
Gray’s Address, 465; Resolutions, 469; The New 
President, 470 

N. EB. A. Enrollment in Pennsylvania, 
372, 645 

N. E. A. Life Enlistments, 617 

Near East, Mr. Squeers and Mark Hopkins in the, 
Mabell S. C. Smith, 94 

Necrology: Allegheny County Teachers, 443; James 
Lane Allen, 512; J. Eugene Baker, 190; J. George 
Becht, 570; William B. Beitzel, 512; Harry D. Burn- 
ham, 190; Frances Hodgson Burnett, 255; Marion L. 
Burton, 512; George W. Cable, 443; Evelina D. Cald- 
well, 190; Samuel S. Childs, 570; Hugh Chisholm, 
190; Jacob H. Clark, 255; Joseph Conrad, 63; Pal- 
mer Cox, 63; Frederick Crabtree, 612; James D. 
Eckman, 384; Anatole France, 254; Emma Francis, 
512; David H. Gardner, 63; James N. Gemmill, 63; 
Catharine Haifleigh, 645; James M. Hammond, 190; 
John Howard Harris, 570; Mrs. Abigail Weir Heath, 
612; Fred W. Hixson, 320; Mrs. Margaret Anna 
MclIlhatton Hoover, 255; Mary E. Johns, 570; Addi- 
son L. Jones, 190; Preston A. Lambert, 512; Emma 
A. Lang, 443; William N. Leeser, 512; Amy Lowell, 
645; Catherine A. McGuigan, 320; Helen G. Moyer, 
320; Blanche Nevin, 645; Ada Palm, 190; Pittsburgh 
Public School Teachers, 255; Mrs. Gene Stratton 
Porter, 320; Giacomo Puccini, 320; Reading Teach- 
ers, 384; John Singer Sargent, 570; Henrik Sienkie- 
wicz, 255; S. Ella Stern, 63; Margaret Sullivan, 570; 
Robert Ellis Thompson, 264; Gertrude Warren, 63; 
William N. Welsh, 384; William Archer, 384; Ervin 
C. Williams, 384 

New Books, 50, 115, 178, 241, 306, 375, 434, 497, 6568, 
632 

New Castle Art Pictures, 148, 149 

Newlon, Jesse H., 29 

New School Buildings Number of the Journal, 414, 286 

News and Notes, See Notes and News 

Normal School Principals and Superintendents Con- 
ference, 207 

Normal School Trustees Organize, 29 

Normal Schools Will Graduate 3,400, 616 

Northampton County, Art Education in, 288 

Northeastern Convention District, Officers of, 594 

Northeastern Part of State Form the Second Conven- 
tion District, Educators of the, 543 

Notes and News, 40, 54, 118, 183, 248, 3138, 378, 437, 
604, 563, 639 

Nurses, Regional Conferences for School, 433 


Louise 


Honor Roll, 


Obituaries, See Necrology 

Observation and Practice Teaching in Pennsylvania 
Colleges, 606 

Oday, H. A., A Comparative Table of School Expendi- 
tures, 100 

Olympiad, VIII, 36 

pred Schools, Manual and Courses of Study 
or, 

Opportunities, 30, 98, 165, 292, 353, 428, 544, 618 

Opportunities for Teachers in One-Room Rural 
Schools, Important, 430 

Opportunity, Equal, John A, Cross, 479 

Oratorical Contest, 874° 
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Pamphlets, Pertinent, 117, 182, 312, 377, 436, 502, 662, 
638 


Parenthood, Ten Commandments for Good, 474 

Parent-Teacher Associations, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers and, 418; Confer, 217 

Pay Schedule Adopted, Semi-Monthly at Dunmore, 293 

Peace Award, David Starr Jordan Wins $25,000, 298 

Penn Day, 106 

Penn State Graduates Engineers, 418 

P. I. A. A. Fall Meeting, 165 

Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement System, 
237 


Pennsylvania, Song of, Norman C. Schlichter, 600 

Pentz, James G., Bureau of Field Service, 39 

Permanent Headquarters, P. S. EB. A., 349 

Pertinent Pamphlets, See Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Philadelphia’s Unique Art Week, 625 

Philipsburgh High School Adopts a Code, 486 

Physical Unfitness, The Problem of, W. R. P. Emer- 
son, 339 

Pickford, Mary, on Saving, 295 

Picture Collections in Schools, Helen A. Ganser, 82 

Pittsburgh Fall Meeting, 216 

Pittsburgh Spring Convention, 616 

Placement Bureaus, Teacher, Code of Ethics, 488 

Play Lands in 1925, $10,000 for, 547 

Points, A Pointer on, 433 

Position, Change of, 52 

Practice Teaching in Pennsylvania Colleges, Obser- 
vation and, Frank G. Davis, 606 

Practice Teaching, The Status of, Charles A. McMurry, 
337 

Prayer, A (Poem), 28 

Preparation of General Science Teachers, 
Marsh, 154 

Pre-professional and Professional Examinations, 1925 
Summer Schedule of, 6 

Presidential Election, 290 

Primary Age, Special Classes for Children of, Lena 
K. Mann, 609 

Principals’ Association of Cumberland County, Gen- 
eral Program Adopted by, 644 

Prize, Design of Public Charities State, 423 

Prize, Vocational Project, 489 

Prizes and Scholarships, 35, 101, 
422, 486, 546, 621 

Professional Duty, Do Your, 26 

Professional Examinations, 1925 Summer Schedule of 
Pre-professional and, 632 

Professionalism, The Trend Toward, 
Briggs, 333 

Program Adopted by the Principals’ Association of 
Cumberland County, General, 544 

Progressive Education Association Conference, 618 

Psychology of Teaching Geography, The, J. Russell 
Smith, 475 

Public Charities State Prize Design, 423 

Public Schools, What the Colleges Can Do For, Frank 
D. Boyton, 473 

Publications, School, 


J. Alden 


166, 218, 292, 372, 


Thomas H. 


299, 620 


Quarter Century Reports, J. George Becht, 38 


Reader, With a First, Rupert Hughes, 180 

Reading Clubs, Vacation, 625 

Reading Notice Regarding Glick Travel Service, 183 

Reading Notice Regarding the National University of 
Mexico, 298 

Reading Notice Regarding Progress in the Manufac- 
ture of School Desks, 1 

Reading Notices, 62 

Reading, The Development 
Charles S. Kniss, 406 

Reading, Remedial Measures in Silent, Claude Mitchell, 
347 

Reading Vocational Education Survey, 429 

Red Cross Roll Call, 172 

Red Lion High School Graduates Enjoy Educational 
Tours, J. Kimber Grimm, 81 

Register and Vote, 27 

Registration at the P. S. E. A. Convention, A Study 
of the, 413 

Reilly, Joseph J., The English Teacher’s Creed, 295 

Religious Instruction and the Public Schools, 38 

Rendall; John B., 172 

Renn, Chester B., 108 

Reorganization of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, J. George Becht, 23 

Report of the Commission on Professional Ethics, Geo. 
Gailey Chambers, 541 


Method in Teaching, 


“Report of the Treasurer of the P, S$: “B.A. for the 
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TEXTBOOKS WHICH MEET PENNSYLVANIA REQUIREMENTS 


WHAT THE OLD WORLD GAVE THE NEW 
By SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


BUILT ON THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY FOR THE SIXTH GRADE FOR THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


Today the teaching of the European Background of American History is generally required 
of pupils in the sixth grade. WHAT THE OLD WORLD GAVE THE NEW provides this material 
in unusually attractive and readable form. The story of what each European nation gave te civili- 
zation is told in simple, straightforward language. Clear, live pictures hold the attention and illus- 
trate the text in an unusual way. 


THE SEE AND SAY PHONETIC SERIES 
By ARNOLD, BONNEY AND SOUTHWORTH 
Each year the use of the See and Say Series is being extended throughout the country. These 
books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the first three grades, providing such training in the 
correct sounds of our language and the blending of these sounds, that extraordinary power is developed 
early in the school course in word mastery for reading and clear speaking. See and Say provides a 
— course in phonetics for the primary grades and can be used with any series of reading 


Widely used in school systems throughout the country including such representative places 
as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Reading, Greensburg, etc. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS~A SPELLER 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOL 
A two book series for grades one to Sent inclusive. 

Nine entire States have adopted Miss Arnold’s speller in the last four years. Hundreds of 
cities and towns covering every section of the country have taken similar action. 

The Mastery of Words is the Solution of the Spelling Problem. It is a speller which is not 
made up of lists of unrelated words, but is a book which really teaches spelling through sound, 
clever groupings, emphasis on the stumbling blocks and intensive drill on words having the greatest 
difficulty. It teaches how to spell. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 
By GERTRUDE VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 
This book was written that our South American neighbors, their history, their life, their com- 
merce and their industries may be better understood. Vivid pictures of each of the countries are 
included. This book—fresh from the press—is built on the latest official data which the officials 
of the Pan-American Union in Washington furnished the author. 
Our South American Neighbors contains many and unusual illustrations. Three States have 
adopted the book since its publication last October. 


A STUDENT’S STUDY GUIDE IN UNITED STATES HISTORY FOR GRADE SEVEN 
The Colonization Period to the Present Day 
This book contains the Course of Study for the 7th grade as given in the Syllabus for elementary 
schools issued by the Pennsylvania State Department of Education in 1923. Outline maps with full 
directions for their use completely covering the requirements of this part of the work are included. 
There are many valuable tables—time-saving devices for quickly memorizing many of the important 
facts of history—together with the story of the World War. 


LIVING bas ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
ARTHUR G. CLEM 

Medern thought, as seteusiuial me the N. E. A. sno on biologic science and other 
approved -courses of study, combines and unifies the study of zoology, physiology and botany inte 
one subject—BIOLOGY. In Clement’s LIVING THINGS, the underlying truths of the three funda- 
mental sciences are simplified and grouped with such logic and clearness that they unfold before 
the mind of the student in a most interesting fashion. In a charming manner the student is taught 
the elements of the science of life. At the end of the book is a most complete Glossary with simple 
yet complete definitions which enable the student to find out at once the biologic meaning of any 
term used in the book. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE AND NOTE BOOK IN BIOLOGY 
By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT 

This book contains a complete course of study in Biology together with experiments and exercises 
required for laboratory work. The object, the materials required and the method of procedure are 
printed before each experiment with well-proportioned space left for drawings, observations and 
conclusions. This gives a combined laboratory guide and notebook in Biology, prepared by an 
expert, to meet the conditions in school systems both large and small. It systematizes the work, 
is a great time-saver, and is most economical. 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN EUROPEAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
From Earliest Times to the Present 


A STUDY-GUIDE IN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

These books are built on the new Course of Study issued in 1923 for the secondary schools of 
Pennsylvania. They contain the Course of Study issued by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, together with outline maps and full directions for their use, completely covering all 
requirements for this part of the work. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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é BIG PROFITS Amazingly 
- Easy taking orders forVal-Style 
Made-to-Measure Ladies’ Hats. 

ABSOLUTELY NO COMPETITION 
we are the onl y, firm in America 
sellin3 Ladies’ Hats direct to the 
wearer. The first in the field always 
cashes in big. You can be the first 
in your territory. 

EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY=<cas much as 
you can cover properly. Nosample 
case to lug around--you take orders 
from Actual Photographs and col- 
—_ oe commissions in 

deliver and collect. 


wom UP TO $150 WEEKLY easily if 
a ees devote all of your time to this 
business. $25 to $50 a 
wake 1 oe time. 
Val-Style Hats Absolutely Guaranteed to 
to your customers. Write today for fall 
tion. 


VAL~ STYLE HAT CO. 


\7\ Oe td =) CO 
INCINNATI, OHIO. 
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During Your 
Summer Vacation 


you may want to test the various GOLD 
MEDAL Products. The rush of class- 
room duties and the making out of 
reports and plans will be over. 

You can then do some of the things 
you have been wishing you had time for. 
Playing with color is one of them. 

Write us which samples you would 
like to have us send you, choosing them 
from the list below: 

“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayon 
“Artista” Water Color 
“PERMA” Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
Blackboard Crayon 

When the postman hands you the 
neat chunky package, put up the card 
table under a shady tree and splash 
into water color, or scrub on crayon to 
your heart’s content! 

Have you sent for your copy of 
“The Little Folio of Art Service Let- 
ters’? It contains art and seat work 
suggestions for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
East 42™ Street New York. N.Y 
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Period Dec. 15, 1923 to June 30, 1924, 49 

Report of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the 
P. S. E. A., 50 

Resolution from Phila. High School Men’s Association, 
618 

Resolutions Adopted by the Indiana Branch of the 
P. S. E. A., 373 


Retired, State School Employes, 304 

Retirement Act Amendments, 536 

Retirement Board Election, 352 

Retirement Law, New Amendments to the State School 
Employes’, 629 

Retirement Law is Sound, 409 

Retirement System, The Pennsylvania School 
ployes’, 237 

Riddle, A, 493 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 103 

Roosevelt, Books By and About, 103 

Root of the School Question, The, 157 

Ross, Carmon, Study Methods Survey Featured in 
Commencement Exercises at Doylestown High 
School, 91 

Rule, James N., Next Steps in Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, 338 

Rural Schools, Teaching Our European Background 
in, Arthur D. Cromwell, 279 


Em- 


Safety Calendar Put Out by Carnegie Steel Company, 
489 


Safety Instruction, 300 

Safety, A Lesson in Highway. Teresa M. Lenney, 145 

Salary Schedules, Five Reasons for Adequate, 546 

Salary Schedule, The Single, 294, 491 

Salomon, Emilie H., A School Art Project, 148 

Sandy, William C., Mental Hygiene and Childhood, 
480 : 

Savage, Matthew, Front cover, October, 97 

Savings Banking for 1923-24, Honor Roll in School, 


287 
Saylor College, Clyde T., 97 


Schaeffer Memorial Tablet, Nathan C., 108 

Schlichter, Norman C., Song of Pennsylvania, 600 

Scholarship Awards, State, 39 

Scholarship Examinations, State, 431 

Scholarship Report, State, 431 

Scholarships and Prizes—See Prizes and Scholarships 

School Activities and Their Effects, Some, D. 
Lovette, 611 ; 

School Buildings Number of the Journal, New, 414 

School Costs in Cities of 100,000 or More Population, 
Comparative, Oliver P. Cornman, 137 

School Directors’ Association, State, 217 

School Expenditures, A Comparative Table of, H. A. 
Oday, 100 

School Publications, 299, 620 

School Question, The Root of the, 157 

School Taxes, 27 

Schoolmen’s Week for Central Pennsylvania, 162 

Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania, 
404, 642 

Science Teachers, Langley Association of, 217 

Science Teachers, The Preparation of General, J. 
Alden Marsh, 154 

Scranton Convention, 615 

Secretaries’ Meeting, School Board, 350 

Secretaries of Pennsylvania Meet, School Board, 418 

Secretaries, State Association of School Board, 288 

Secretary, The Superintendent’s, Dorothy Kline, 83 

Senatorial Skirmish, 539 

September Teachers’ Meeting, The, 25 

Service Bureau of State Teachers Ass’n., 488 

Shaw, Robert C., Front cover, December, 219 

Sheppard, Harriet W., 222 

Ships, Some Famous, 444 

Simpson, S. G., “It’s September,’ 20 

Skillman, Willis R., 170 

Slippery Rock, Thomas C. Blaisdell, 219 

Smith, Harry Bradley, 427 

Smith, Henry Louis, Six Lessons from the Gridiron, 
151 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS | 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS |} Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


7 | 














. , . 
. A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., most modern, surest and business- 


Emily A. Lane, Mgr. © ° 
een, EU. aes He ee, like way for the progressive teach- 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. er to secure the advancement he 
aes ~ x Mass., 34 Mipeonte Bidg., 
poe pinee., 26 Meo 2. or she deserves. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’! City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. No Enrollment Fee 


——— Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. No Charge to Employers 
charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools-Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


Extra-curricular Activities CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


; ; HN S. A , | 
in the High School onreeagenery wee eta | 











(at press) 


Charles R. Foster 
Associate Superintendent of Schools SUPPLIES FOR TE ACHERS BY A TEACHER 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 8 x 5%4—Teachers’ Record Book, suitable for grades or high 
Price $2.00 school. Gives close supervision on the books and supplies. 
: x 54%4—Class Register, 40 names, 40 weeks, 6 classes. 
x 5—Daily and Monthly Scholarship Records. 


e e 
Johnson Publishing Company tis ays—Plan Book 200 Bie Reading 200 page, 


Richmond, Virginia For further information, address 
: F. W. SQUIBB 
2322 Jenny Lind Ave. McKeesport, Pa. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY TEACHERS WANTED 
Use the services of an efficient agency. We ens Biren teal eeanlaadenen 
invite your patronage. future before summer vacation. 
) P. O. Box 157 All P Modern Teachers Bureau 
- U. Box . entown, Pa. 1002 Market Street - . PHILADELPHIA 
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TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immediately; also one for 
Summer vacation. Work along line of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income 
of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for 
| Particulars. J.S. PERRY, Dept. B36, 913 Garland Building, Chicago. 














Have You Planned An EFFECTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 
' For Next Year? 


For new material and methods, write 


THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

















CAMP DUNES — PECONIC, LONG ISLAND 











| Lake-by-the-Sea Camp Salt Water & Fresh Water Sports Dunes Club 
For Girls, 14 to 18 years Riding, Tennis, Hiking For Young Women over 18 
The Delightful Spot for a Real Vacation . . Send for Catalogue 
MARION E. WOOD 15th and Willncn Ste Philaiolehia, Pa, After June 25th, Peconic, N. Y. 
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Smith, J. Russell, Geography and the Higher Citizen- 
ship, 401; The Psychology of Teaching Geography, 
475; Geography—A Study of Relationships, 595 

Smith, Mabell S. C., Mr. Squeers and Mark Hop- 
kins in the Near East, 94 

Southeastern Conference of Superintendents, 99 

Sparks, Edwin Earle, 37 

Special Class in the Public Schools, Objectives for the, 
Francis N. Maxfield, 273 

Special Classes for Children of Primary Age, Lena 
K. Mann, 609 

Spelling Contests in Sunbury, 421 

Spigelmyer, William W., 171 

Spirit of Young America, Ellen Bradley, 80 

State Courses of Study, 648 

State Scholarship Awards, 39 

Stewart, Ezra De Garmo, The Value of Greek in Edu- 
cation, 84 

Substitute for Faculty Meetings, A Partial, Charles 
S. Kniss, 634 

Summer School Enrollment, 39 

Summer School in 1925, Ten Suggestions for Teachers 
Attending, 493 

Superintendents’ Conference, 95 

Superintendents and Normal School Principals Con- 
ference, 207 

Superintendents, Southeastern Conference of, 99 

Superintendents’ Week at Penn State, 99 

Supervision from a University Center, Co-operative, 
G. A. Yoakam, 339 Z e 

Support Public Education, Inequality in Ability to, 
J. C. Werner, 209; Inequality in Effort to, 283 

Survey Committees, 177 

Survey, The Reading Vocational Education, 429 

Surveys, Educational Appropriations and Subsidies, 
552; High Schools, 652; Normal Schools, 553; Rural 
Schools, 654; Teachers’ Institutes, 555 


Taxes, School, 27 

Taylor, Bayard, 294 

Teacher Placement Bureaus, Code of Ethics, 488 

Teacher, A Real, James H. Metzgar, 342 

Teacher Training Classes, Local Educational Ad- 
vantages from, John D. Brooks, 341 

Teachers, Annuities for Veteran, 415 

Teachers’ Meeting, The October, 96; The November, 
167; The December, 218 

Teachers Observe, Alert, 320, 384, 448, 512, 570, 645 

Teachers Travel? Should, 626 

Temperance, An Appeal to Educators, 344 

Tenure Bill, 361 

Tenure Bill Hearings, 483 

Tenure Committee, 215 

Tenure Legislation, 636 

Textbooks in History, Report of Committee to In- 
vestigate, 555 

Thanksgiving, 169; Suggestive Material for Programs, 
169 


Theatre and Child Labor, 28 

Third Graders Reproduce Stories, 626 

Thrift Week, 294 

Thumm, Elmer G., The Other Side of the Latin Ques- 
tion, 607 

Time Bank Check, N. E. A., 26 

Tioga Point Museum and Its School Service, Louise 
Welles Murray, 407 

Tongue, Our Mother, 295 

Tours, Red Lion High School Graduates Enjoy Edu- 
cational, J. Kimber Grimm, 

Townville Vocational School, 493 

Training and Certification of Teachers of English and 
Citizenship in Adult Classes, J. M. Berkey, 203 

Travel Stimuli, Authors As, 428 

Trend Toward Professionalism, The, Thomas H. Briggs, 
333 

Trustees of Normal Schools Organize, 29 


University Credit in the Mountains, 551 
Unknown Things 60 Years Ago, 280 


Vacation Reading Clubs, 625 

Visiting the Schools, What Parents Should Look for in, 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, i155 

Vocational Education Conference at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Annual State, 98 

Vocational Educational Holds Banquet, Penna. Society 
for, 367 


June, 1925 


Vocational Education Survey, The Reading, 429 

Vocational Exhibit of 1925, 419 

Vocational Judging Contests, 419 

Vocational Judging Contest, Cup Winners in the Ninth 
Annual, 419 

Vocational Project Awards, 420 

Vocational Projects, Medal for, 547 

Vocational Project Prize, 489 

Vocational School, Townville, 493 

Vote and Register, 27 

Vote, Get-Out-the, Campaign, 107 


Wagner, Charles A., 300 

Waller, D. J., Jr., Communication, 168 

Washington Convention of the N. E. A., Next Con- 
vention, 12; Officers Elected, 12; Organization of 
Penna. Delegation, 12; Pennsylvania Dinner, 12; 
Resolutions Adopted, 12; Selected Comment, 12; 
State Delegates, 12; Pennsylvanians Who Addressed 
the N. E. A., 16; Pennsylvanians Who Appeared on 
the Program, 18; Pennsylvanians Who Attended the 
Washington Convention, 18 

Washington’s Birthday, Suggestions for the Observ- 
ance of, 296 

Wastefulness of High School Education, The, John A. 
Kinneman, 613 

Water Powers as a Geography Project, Pennsylvania’s 
Small, R. U. Blasingame, 161 

Watson, Bruce M., The Truth About the Proposed 
Federal Child Labor Amendment, 269 

Waynesburg College, Administration Building, 107 

Waynesburg College Has Quarter Million Dollar En- 
dowment Fund, 107 

Weaver, Gilbert G., 106 

Weighing Pupils, Helen M. Henry, 158 

Weight Chart Campaign, The, W. R. P. Emerson, 338 

Werner, J. C., Does a Foreign Language in the Home 
Handicap Children at School? 153; Inequality in 
Ability to Support Public Education, 209; Inequality 
in Effort to Support Public Education, 283 

Western Pennsylvania Education Association Meeting, 
485 

What I Would Do, 93 

What Would You Do? 20, 93 

Whitney, Gerald D., 101 

Wilkes-Barre High School Band, 548 

Williard, John W., 549 

Wilkinsburg Junior High School, E. E. Hicks, 604 

Wilson, Five Great Achievements of Woodrow, 221 

Wilson, Mary A., A Tribute, 36 

Wooden Heads, Avoid, Charles H. Mayo, 144 

World Federation of Education Associations, The Ed- 
inburgh Meeting of, 288, 417, 484, 541 

World Fellowship Through Music, 623 


Yarnall, Stanley R., The Kindergarten as a Valuable 
First Step in Education, 89 

Yoakam, G. A., Co-operative Supervision from a Uni- 
versity Center, 339 

York Children’s Book Week, Pictures, 104, 105 


Zachert, Adeline B., The Relation Between the Public 
Library and the School, 281 
Zoning ‘State Into Convention Districts, 615 





Before green apples blush, 
Before green nuts embrown 
Why, one day in the country 
Is worth a month in town. 
June 28 


NEA. INDIANAPOLIS ("5,,; 


During the N. E. A. meeting we shall have Booth 
150, near the registration desk. Make this a place to 
meet your friends. The FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
of Chicago, for many years a leader, has recently 
increased its facilities by acquiring the adjoining suite 
of offices. 


Write us when needing a teacher or position 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 828 Steger Bldg., Chicago 
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117.7 Per Cent Gain 
If You Want Results, You Want 


THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


Texts Used Exclusively in Kansas City, Missouri 


Since 1917 


The Department of Research and Efficiency of the Kansas City 
Schools in its November, 1924, report, shows a gain over 1915 of 
117.7 per cent in the ability of pupils to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide, as determined by scientific tests in examples correctly solved. 


The Thorndike Arithmetics are a course of study in themselves. 


Followed page by page, they give the easiest mastery of the fun- 
damental operations. 


Rand MNally & Company 


New York ‘ CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. F-97) 























TEACHERS 


AGENCY 





MINNEAPOLIS 






64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


211 N. Calvert St. We. place 
PITTSBURGH,PA. Jeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

















Albert Teachers’ Agency Syme: Building: Denver 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Peyton Building, Spokane 


Fortieth year. Well prepared Teachers for Grade Work, Junior 
and Senior High Schools, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
College and Normal Instructors and Professors wanted at all times. 
Our clients are the best schools and pay highest salaries. Send for 
booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business.”’ 
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For All Buyers of School Seats 
~ During Fifty Years ~ 


AINTAINING a natural supremacy 
among builders of school furniture, 
the American Seating Company has been 
granted pre-eminence for fifty years .. . 
Therefore its recommendation of 
Tubular Steel Model No. 101 is of im- 
portance to all buyers of school seats. 
Over 4,000,000 of these desks are now 
in use, giving excellent service through- 
out the United States. 


You, too, can use Model 101 to ad- 
vantage. 

And... your selection made... 
delivery of “American” seats is always 
prompt, because we have at all times in 
our 51 distributing stations throughout 
the country a supply of many different 
models awaiting shipment. Thus, despite 
the rush of the busy summer months, we 
can assure you service with dispatch. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., State Distributors 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND CREDITS] 


When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed 4 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals wit 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 


Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 

















Total cost on $ 48 for four months is $ 4.20 
ee 6é “sé 64 “eé “é “eé é 5.60 
oe 96 é é eé 8.40 

Ls biz * as 9.80 

a 160 ‘“ a 14.00 
ae“ a 18.20 


300 “ 26.26 


GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 


1005 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 510 Penn Street READING, PA. 


(Room 704 Vandam Building) 431 Lackawanna Avenue SCRANTON, PA. 
3700, Gengenasaue Avenue... aorta. 31 Public Square WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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Special to Teachers 


In Need of Financial 
Assistance 









Nearly everyone at some time has use for extra money to tide him 
over an emergency. Some borrow from banks. Many haven't 
banking connections and do not care to ask friends to endorse for 
them. Statistics show that only 15 per cent of the American people 
deal with banks. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appreciating the above facts, 
some years ago provided a law regulating the making of small loans 
to take care of the other 85 per cent. 


The PEOPLES FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY with offices 
in several Pennsylvania cities operates under this law and makes 
loans in sums from $10 to $300. These loans are made without the 
publicity usually connected with the establishing of credit and are 
made to suit the convenience of the borrower. 


TEACHERS regularly employed may obtain a loan on their own 
note without endorser or delay, and without the embarrassment of 
having their dealings known to anyone. The loan may be repaid in 
small monthly installments together with interest which is computed 
on unpaid balances of principal. In other words, you pay only for 
what you have and the actual time you keep it. 


If it is inconvenient for you to call personally at one of our offices, 
write the nearest one and a loan will be arranged by mail. No charge 
for explanation. 




























Peoples Finance Service Co. 
Under State Regulation 











ALLENTOWN NORRISTOWN PITTSBURGH 


415 Norristown Trust Bldg. 215 rk Building 
eee One. Main and DeKalb Streets Sth Ave. & Smithfeld St. 
PHILADELPHIA READING 
CHESTER 3200 Kensington Avenue ode aie Fifth St., Room 6 
r Buildin HILADELPHIA RAN 
sen Oriinctes Sereste 4 332 Gates Trust Building - — imal Bask 
1317 Walnut Street 207 Wyoming Avenue 
EASTON PHILADELPHIA WILKES-BARRE 
410 Northampton St., Room 2 2 West Chelten Avenue 96 South Main St., Room 24 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 

work or concentration 
\ on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

, Ateaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates, 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific. 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 
W-49 3.24 


alelacyielaeks 
Acid Phosphate 












































Students’ Chemistry Desk 


Here is a desk that will meet the needs of 
most schools where limited equipment is de- 
sirable. Accommodates 16 students, in sec- 
tions of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, Agriculture, Electricity and Domestic 
Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
Kindergarten Work, there is no Laboratory 
Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and 
endurance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee 
Book. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at Ke- 
waunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 






































us together.” 





| 19 West 44th St. 
| New York Chicago 


2451 Prairie Ave. 6 Park St. 


An Excerpt from the ‘‘Shuttle’’ Chapter 


Leonard and Jacobs’ 


THE NATION’S HISTORY 


‘“‘Bonds that bind. The shuttle which has been 
weaving the cords that bind Europe and America together 
has been busy these many years, until today there is not a 
country in Europe and scarcely a village which has not 
seen some of its people set out on the journey across the 
seas. In recent years it has been found that many of the 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe do not re- 
main in America. Perhaps half of the men, after saving 
a sum of money from their wages, go back to their native 
villages. They remember many of the things they learned 
in America, and so help to strengthen the cords that bind 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery St. 
Boston San Francisco 
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New and Important Textbooks 


Halleck and Frantz’s OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By REevuBEN Post HA.teck, M.A., LL.D., Author of “History 
of Our Country for Higher Grades,” and JULIETTE FRANTZ, 
M.A., ee of English, Louisville Girls’ High School, 
formerly Teacher of Sixth Grade History, Margaret Merker 
School, Lowisville, Ky. 443 PAGES. Price, $1.12. 
HIS elementary textbook provides the Old World background of 
American history which has been recommended by the Committee 
of Eight. It not only shows what the Old World contributed to the New 
and the use the colonists made of this heritage in developing the Western 
civilization but it also tells of American inventions and the contributions 
America has made to the world’s welfare. 

It is an excellent introductory volume to Halleck’s History of Our 
Country for Higher Grades, or any other good United States history for 
the upper grades. It has originality, a straightforward, vigorous style, 
and ability to hold the young reader’s interest. The presentation is 
vivid and stimulating, with a distinct appeal to the pupil’s imagination. 


Lewis and Hosic’s NEW PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—First Course 


By Wiu1AM Dopce Lewis, formerly Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., and JAMES FLEMING 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 448 PAGES. Price, $1.40. 
A NEW book built on the same sound foundations which have caused 
the authors’ previous book, Practical English for High Schools, to be 
so widely used throughout the country. It contains work for a two 
years’ course and has many outstanding features, including: 








(a) An unusual amount of drill material dealing with the most common errors. 

(b) Definitions and logical progression of assignments. 

(c) Aclear presentation of the functional use of grammar, accompanied by 
a great number of exercises to fix correct habits. 

(d) The practical treatment of word supply, word choice, word construction, 
pronunciation and spelling. 

(e) The interesting character of the illustrative news stories and editorials, 
and the stimulus to the publication of school papers with the class as 
the newspaper staff. 

(f) The simple treatment of the principles of narration in the chapter on 
story-telling. 

(g) Unusually clear treatment of explanation, with practice in dramatizing 
real situations, and in making outlines and reports. 

(h) A logical chapter on argument which will arouse the interest of the young 
debater and help him on his way. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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